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LITERATURE. 


THE PURITAN AT CHRISTMAS. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


Steadfast-in-the-Faith came in, 
Rubbing at his mouldy chin ; 
Yellow satins rastled 
Stately dancers circled fast ; 
Pages fretted with their feathers, 

lants with their sword-belt leathers ; 
White hands played with ribbon rose, 
With my silk scarf and its bows ; 
When the dragon tumbled in, 
With his green and crimson skin ;— 
aes up his bitter face, 





the man of special grace, 
Turning up his yellow eyes, 
“ VANITY OF VANITIES.” 


Crimson ecarfs blew like a flame, 
As the maskers singing came. 
Fingers dallied with the lute, 
Not asingle voice was mute ; 
Twenty puirs, a merry set, 
In the dance’s windings met ; 
How the baron, with his finger, 
Chode if any dared to linger ; 
Eager faces press and strained 
At the windows, diamond-paned ;— 
Screwing up his wizen face, 
Cried the man of special grace, 
Turning up his yellow eyes, 

“ VANITY OF VANITIES.” 


When the white-hot log was burned, 

And the waseail-bowl waschurned, = = 
f With the red and yellow skia ; 

Of the apples bob ing in; 

When the brandy flickered blue, 

And the maidens chased the shoe, 

When the mummers scrambled in 

With the jester’s piebald kin ; 

When the bagpipe’s merry scream 

Shook a year’s dust from the beam ;— 

Lengthening his shrivelled face, 

Said the man of special grace, 

Turning up his saintly eyes, 

“ VANITY OF VANITIES.” 


SenEEnnsininn. coe 


GOING FOR A SONG. 


The Théatre Impérial, Toulouse, does not rank any degree higher than 
its fellow provincial places of entertainment. It is not managed with 
the same brilliancy as the Opéra Comique or French Opera House at 
Paris. Its staff of talent does not make those metropolitan houses pale 
their ineffectual fires, or hide their diminished heads. It has that dingy, 
woful, out-of-season aspect unhappily too common with many of its bre- 
thern : its own shabbiness mating with the seedy aspect of its sons and 
daughters hanging about the door. It is of the province, provincial ; its 

lding is dull ; its paint discoloured ; its scenery old ; its atmosphere 

amp, and its audience sparse. To such a place might Saint Ignatius 
have repaired conveniently when composing his sad spiritual exercises, 
with a certain loneliness and worldly abstraction. 

To this unpromising temple of the Théatre Impérial, Toulouse, was 
attached Mademoiselle Amélie Piquette, first woman and leading voice 
whenever the light operas of Auber or Adolphe Adam were played. To- 
wards her, several young persons of the town, associated with leading 
trading interests, nourished hopeless great passions, and were consumed 
and wasted thereby to the prejudice of their healths and callings. It 
went, however, to no greater lengths than bouquet offerings and some 
poetic scribbling ; for Mademoiselle was under safeguard of her husband 


change the subdued approbation of the salon. In that new scene you 
might speak if you could not sing. Ancient tenors, whose voices have 
fl 


with perfect elocution the most successful little ditties. And, if it be an 
established fact that love is nothing without sentimeut: in music the 
sentiment can stand itself without voice and without tone ; needing only 
a feeling heart and a well of sensibility. It wasdecided. Madame shall 
be a drawing-room chanteuse. 


high in the diplomatic circles at Paris—as courier : and this noble official 
was good enough to say he would mention Madame Piquette’s name, if 
he could only recollect it, to certain small people of his acquaintance. 


dame Piquette in a cheap way ; who, by this time, had trained herself to 
a whole repertory of fitting songs, rendered with prodigious dramatic 
effect. Characteristic, indeed, was that song of the Maleteer’s Wife ; 
when, at the burden, Madame put back her head, beat her foot on the 
ground, and made as though she were cracking a whip. Not less attrac- 


cally, Madame giving an excellent delineation of the peculiar bearing of 
those ladies, setting her arms akimbo, and conveying happily the notion’ 
that she was filling something from a little cask under her right arm. 


crowning strength lay in pieces of another order. Perhaps in those lit- 


Fst person under age, and without the sanction of her lawful guar- 


away years ago, have been known to sit af the piano and enunciate 


Luckily, Piquette had once served a person of distinction—now very 


In course of time the small people of Monsieur le Marquis’ acquaint- 
ance, when they had occasion to see their friends, were glad to have Ma- 


tive, too, was the Vivandiére, with its burden also marked pantomimi- 


Curious to say, these semi-dramatic readings were not received with 
so much favour as might be expected. Perhaps Madame’s great and 


tle melting histories—at which old men cry, and in which the events of 
a life are concentrated within the compass of three ehort stanzas—which 
narrate how the youth of prepossessing manners, to which unluckily his 
worldly endowments do not correspond, has gained the affections of 


ian: 

“ But,” says Madame Piquette, dropping her arms pensively, and en- 
tering on the burden, “’tis the old story! L’amour sans bien n’est rien, 
n’est rien! sans bien, sans bien—n’est r-r-rien—n’est R-r-ri—en ! ! !” 
which, ending the first verse happily enough, melts into reflective sym- 
phony, touched delicately by husband at the piano. Still suffering from 
that a. as Doctor Samuel Johnson has it, which is the 
sharpest stone on his lover’s walk, the youth finds himself necessitated 
to go abroad and fight his country’s battles. Vows are interchanged at 
parting. The music slackens. “TI go,” says the youth, “forget me 
not.” “Bat,” says Madame, in mournful and desponding accents, 





“love, without wealth, is nought, is nought!’ Then comes halting, 
dirge-like symphonies from the husband, in favour of the pie-crust qua- 
lity of lovers’ promises, and hinting at the extreme likelihood of such 
foolish talk being forgotten with the lapse of time. 

“ But years go by,’”’ Madame continues, taking up the measure in a 
vigorous and even noisy manner. “There is gaiety abroad, and the 
marriage-bells are sounding (happy imitation of bells on the top notes 
of the piano). But for whom? She will wed a proud and wealthy mi- 
lord. But there is the clatter of a steed upon the hills (galloping rum- 
ble among bass notes). He comes! He comes! (startling chord.) Mon 
Dieu! too late! too late!’ (stacatto chord.) Then recurs, heart-rend- 
ingly and mournfally, the burden: this time conveying a world of re- 
proach, sorrow, and despairing adhesion to the eternal truth, “Car 
V’amour sans bien—sans bi-en. N’est rien. N’est Ri—i—i—iiii—en ! !!” 
Dead March in Saul Symphony from husband, who seems utterly over- 
come. The old men present weep hysterically. 

Naturally this was Madame’s war-charger, or cheval de bataille : but 
unhappily, a fickle public soon tired of Madame and her delineations. 
The pantomimic Muleteer’s Wife was found to pall: the Vivandiére was 
thought to be a little broad : and even the old men came at last to listen 
to the War-Charger with provoking dryness. It was said, unreagonably 
enough, that, taken as recitations, they were admirable ; but a song 
would have been preferred. Even that artifice of poor Piquette, stolen 
from the claque—the “ cover’ that is—soon became transparent as glass. 
That crash and noise of his piano, drowning the ticklish high notes, was, 
so to speak, smuked. It would not do. The demand fell off ; slowly, 
but surely. O, is there not that bootless nutrifying of swine with pearls, 
written over and over again in the world’s warning book ? 

Piquette and wife sat together gloomily in their rooms. “ It was all 
over,” said the ex-courier, biting his nails. Nothing left but the pan of 
charcoal and asphyxia, All that night he tossed wearily, thinking of 
some plan ; and, in the morning, said he hadfoundit. Thermopylae had 
come for them, he said, with a hollow laugh: but it should be tried. It 





@ man jealous and angry, and moreover bearded fiercely. Piquette, the 
husband, hung craftily about the side-scenes, holding the opera cloak and 
the eau de cologne, waiting till his wife should come off the stage. His 
fierce eyes measured every unprofessional visitor as though doubtful of 
his business. But outside (or perbaps inside) of these cerberine qualities 
he was unmatched for his devotion. For never was professional husband 
#0 unwearied in pushing his wife’s fame. On her benefit nights you 
would say that Mademoiselle Piquette had fifty husbands at the least. 
For, when she was fairly launched in her grand horse-of-battle song or 
bring-the-house-down aria, that fierce pard face of Piquette would be 
ubiquitous in galleries, side-boxes, front-boxes, orchestra, and pit. The 
occupant of the front box would hear a hoarse voice behind him utter a 
deep bravo, and just catch a glimpse of the pard face enveloped in a 
cloak disappearing at the door. In an instant of time almost inappre- 
ciable it is seen in the amphitheatre, whispering such words as “ di- 
vine!” “ ravishing !’’ With a bound it is in the galleries, shrieking des- 
perately for an encore. 

But empires grow old and kingdoms decay. All first women have not 
that strange voice-longevity given to great Italian Divas. Chanteuses 
even of first provincial force have not brazen throats ; and so, one night 
when it was rumoured bebind the scenes that there was a Parisian mana- 
ger listening, Mademoiselle Piquette lashed herself into a perfect drama- 
tic fury. In this abnormal temperament, towards the last scene of the 
last act, her voice unhappily cracked. Cracked flagrantly. What a 
wretched night followed on that catastrophe may be conceived. Poor 
distracted Piquette went nigh to being shut up in an asylum for life : he 
did such foolish things. But what was to be taought of for future suste- 
nance? Many an anxious hour was consumed in laying out plans. The 
stage was no more to be thought of : that was clear. Had she been in 
Paris, not even the manceuvre of that claque known as “the cover ” 
could have helped. That desperate resource, whose significance rested 
in this : that when the singer is about touching on the failing note, the 
band of applauding hands comes pouring in, and drowns utterly the abor- 
tive tone. 

There is a walk still open to voices that have met with this peculiar 
form of accident ; and, on this walk, it was resolved that Madame should 
strive to enter. lt the stage was forbidden her, there was the drawing- 
room. If the aria d’assolto, the storming tragedy-queen’s song, 
was denied to her, there was still left gentle, plaintive romance. The 
encouraging roar of the parterre was gone for ever ; but there was in ex- 


might d: and if not, why there was the charcoal and the asphyxia 
as before. He went forth early to the house of the diplomatic Marquis, 
to importune him. He obtained audience. The diplomatic Marquis was 
sick of the pair, and was glad to be rid of the patronage : therefore he 
leant a willing ear to the project—nay, would give a little money. Pi- 
quette returned joyful—rayonnant, as his countrymen say, “ We are to 
go,” he said, rubbing hié hands. 

“ Whither ?” Madame asked, a little astonished. 

“To Turkey!” said Piquette. 

“To Turkey ?” she said, with flashing eyes. 

“Don’t be alarmed. You shall sing before the Commander of the 
Faithful !” 

“ How!” said Madame, wofully. 

“Yes,” answered Piquette, “ and the Marquis shall give us a letter to 
the representative of France. He will try and secure us ao passage in 
one of the Government ships. Courage, my friend, all goes well!” 

Why should not go to Turkey? Solfa and his wife had been over 
last year to Saint Petersburgh, and had brought home roubles and deco- 
rations. Utinalt, the famous tenour, had been to the Brazils and been 
presented by imperial hands with a share in a silver mine. His valet 
wore his orders for him, they were such an embarrassment. Then why 
not Turkey ? 

The letter was written, and the Government passage secured. Piquette 
and wife set forth, bound for the Golden Horn. On the voyage out, a 
little stroke of business was done, and a concert for the officers of the 
ship was proposed, which went off successfully enough. A small offer- 
ing, in proportion to each one’s means, Piquette said, would not be un- 
acceptable. 

Once in the Golden Horn, Piquette sought an interview with the re- 
presentative of France, and delivered his letter. 

“ You must wait,” said the representative, grinding his teeth. ‘ Mi- 
lord de Cunning is up at this moment: we are down. But courage! 
You mnst wait our term : it will soon come.” 

Poor Piquette and wife had to wait, therefore. Waited for a week 
first: then for another week; then a third—then a fourth: until their 
hearts were thoroughly sickened with this hope deferred—uantil their 
poor bodies went nigh to being famished. 

One day, however, Milord slipped down, and our French envoy rose in 
proportion. The ministry were tumbled out headlong: the French end 
of the see-saw was in the air. But such was diplomatic exultation at this 








That wretched man called daily at his hotel, frantically demanding 
of the dread authority. At last he got in. 

“ Pah!” he said, impatiently, “how can I attend to such trifles now! 
You want to grind an organ before the Sultan, or some such thing. You 
must wait !” 

“ But we shall starve : we shall die in waiting,” Piquette said, des- 
perately. } 

The great man looked up from his papers for the first time, and saw 
the worn, pinched face of Piquette. His heart was not all of Protocols 
or Despatches, and so he had pity. “I will try what I can do for you,” 
he said: “ leave me now.” 

Piquette departed, filled with joy, and flew to his faithful singing wife 
with the news. ‘“ It is accomplished,” he said. 

But they had to wait, for all that. It was ramoured that Said Pacha, 
ex Vizier; was at Milord’s hotel night and day: nay, had all but effected 
coalition with Achmet Bey, who had hitherto held himself tolerably 
neutral. It was a terrible crisis; but our diplomatist was not unequal 
to it. Achmét was bought—at heavy cost, doubtless ; but still he was 
bought. That was one-half the battle. Two interviews with the Sultan 
crunched Milord’s influence to powder. It would take him months of 
conspiring to recover that ground. The victory was secure; and as 
our Frenchman departed, making his last salaam to the desecndant of 
the Prophet, he bethought him of the poor singers, and threw in a 
word for them. Grai h, the C der of the Faithful, bowed his 
fezzed head. He would hear the infidel strollers on the next night. 
Moreover, he was somewhat ennuyed, and was a little inclined to amuse- 
ment. 

“ Mashallah!”’ he said to the prime eunuch, “ what will the giaours 
= olga the Frank say she wasa houri? God is great! I will 

uy her ! 

Some saltimbanques, or jugglers, had lately given their entertain- 
ment before his majesty and much diverted him ; so he rather hungered 
after such diversion. 

The terrible night arrived : for it had been a terrible thought to the 
pair from the moment the news reached them. In simplest white had 
madame attired herself, with trepidation,—such trepidation ! 

“T shall never get through it, mon ami!” she said, hysterically. “I 
shall sleep to-night in the sack of the Bosphorus !”’ 

Piquette hear! her, but he heeded not : his thoughts were far away. “He 
will make me» pasha. 1 shall be Hakeim Effendi! Suleima Bey would 
sound handéodiely v And here he surprised himself, stroking an imagi- 
nary beard. * * 

It was in an inner room of the palace, lighted beautifully with a flood 
of waxen lights. that the Commander of the Faithful was seated. Around 
were his faithful pashas, his vizier, his head eunneh, ./5 favcucive shay- 
ing-man, through all time reputed to have the greatest influence of all 
who attend on the Servant of the Prophet. Ata little window hung a 
gauze curtain, behind which might have been made out indistinct out- 
lines,—those, perhaps, of Fatima; perhaps of Zuleika ; perhaps of the 
Sultana herself (who shall tell’), reported to be a miracle of beauty, 
and come to harken to the giaour’s minstrelsy. It was altogether an im- 
posing sight ; and besides, the confidential barber had whispered it 
about, that His Highness was in the most delighted spirits. 

Our poor singers were all this time confined in a lonely, ill-lighted, 
dismal, back-room, which seems usually to be the sort of resting-place 
assigned to such as are bidden to sing before the royalties of this earth. 
There, with fluttering, trembling hearts, they waited until they should 
be wanted. 

A haughty Moslem was standing at the door, in the fall costume of his 
country. He scowled; and motioned them to follow him, and they 
obeyed. The fatal hour was indeed come. They were before the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. He was on a pile of cushions, and his pipe had 
just been lighted. 

“ Courage!’ whispers Piquette to his wife, whom he is dragging along. 

“ His Highness wishes the entertainment to commence,’’ said the in- 
terpreter. 

Piquette started, and looked about irresolutely. He missed a four- 
footed assistant, indispensable to the success of the entertainment. “‘ The 
piano,”’ be murmured. 

““ What does the infidel require?” asked the Vizier, sharply. 

“ He seems to want what iscalled a piano,” the dragoman answered. 

“ He cannot have it,” the Vizier answered, “ so let him begin.”’ 

Here was a terrible blow. The piano was essential to Madame’s in- 
terpretation of the little drama,— to throw in colour, breath, and effect. 
Besides, it was useful in covering those little inequalities of Madame’s 
organ. What should he do? 

* Let him begin,” said the Vizier, in a voice of thunder. 

There was no help for it: so Piquegte led out Madame to the middle 
of the floor with as much grace as he could,'left her there, and then drew 
& little to one side to wait events. 

Madame, some way—now that she was facing her public—had got back 
some of her courage ; nay, she felt something like enthusiasm filling her 
gentle breast ; and her famous ballet charger of L’amour sans bien being 
now brought round, she sprang upon his back at once, and started at a 
gallop. Besides, she saw that the Soldan had been scrutinising her 
closely ; but she did not see that his lips had curled as he finished his 
survey. So she commenced the history of her unfortunate young man 
and his ill-fated love. 

Yes, this fire shall consume me, 
This love within me ever burn ; 
And it thy lover e’er desert thee, 
on me, and I'll return. 

“ Mais,’ continues Madame, dropping her head pensively, and fixing 
the Commander of the Faithful with her eyes, “ ’Tis the old story,— 
L’amour sans bien—sans bien! (with mournful and desponding glance) 
n’est rien! n’est rien! n’est Ri en!!” Piquette, from the cor- 
ner, expresses his faith in the dismal truth by profound shaking of his 
head. 

Everything was going admirably. The Soldan was seen to take his 
narghili from his mouth for an instant, to give utterance to a single 
word, significant, doubtless, of his approbation. ‘ Naoum !” was the word 
spoken by the Soldan ; and be replaced his pipe. 

The dragoman interpreted it to eager Piquette. 

“ Monsieur,” said the dragoman, “ His Highness orders me to say that 
he wishes Madame to have done at once.” 

Piquette was thunder-stricken,—crushed. He could only murmur, 
“ She has only just began—she——” x ney i 

Meantime, the poor lady, utterly unconscious of this dialogue, began 
to intone the second portion of her little history. Her eyes now swam 
with tenderness as she warmed to her theme ; for she was at that tender 
parting of the lovers : 

Yes, ’twere better that I leave thee— 
Bend to fate, so harsh and stern, 
, Still, should this cruel one ma thee, 











victory, that it drove all thoughts of Piquette out of the envoy’s head. ‘ 


Ah, call on me, and I'll return 
“ Ah! call on——” 
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The Soldan has removed his pipe, and a strange guttaral issues, 
Bp al. ag “ Zieck !” says the Soldan. * 

hey hehe UE Tien estore wo ta that un- 
lems Madame bolde bet tongue this instant, be will have ber rown into 
Madame was jast about fixing her august listener with her enter- 
ing on the moral burden of her rye jere L’amour ! sans 
——,” whea the wretched husband, all aghast, rushed to her, and placed 
his hand on her mouth. The perspiration dropped from his brow, and 


“ Dance !’”’ says Piquette, now all but distraught by these accumulated 
horrors ; cannot dance ; I dén’t know how. I merely go about 
with my wife, to carry hor cloak and——” 

“ Zieck “ a a ae 
Dragoman interprets, very quickly. “ ghness orders me to say, 
Gabtllcibiees dense ob case ko eli bane yen impaled by his cbief exe- 
cutioner, and your body thrown to the P 

There was nothing for it. Unhappy Piquette had to go through aseries 
of ill-regalated leaps and gam as unlike dancing as could be 
conceived,—all to the unconcealed disgust of the Sultan and his court. 
» “ Chick !”’ says that imperial personage, removing his pipe for the last 
me. 

Dragoman : “ His Highness desires that you will withdraw yourselves 
as speedily as possible: that you will quit Constantinople to-morrow 
morning. If you ever return, His Highness will have you both flung into 
the Bosphorus!” 

Why pursue the sad chronicle farther ? 


<> 


HOW SKIPPER GEORGE LOST HIS TWO SONS. 
From “ The New Priest in Conception Bay.” 

“ You had the best lookout in the neighbourhood,” said Mr. Debree, 

walking to the spot on which Skipper George had been before standing 

and looking abroad from it. “ This tree didn’t grow here,’’ said he, look- 

ing up at the gray trunk glistening in the moonlight. 

“ No. sir ; twas set there,” said the fisherman, 

“ Ts it a landmark ?” 

“ [s. sir, it may be, in a manner ; but not for s’ilun on those waters. 
’Twas set there when riches was taken aw’y. Riches came agen, but twas 
laved, for ’e’d larned partly how to value riches.” 

The gentleman looked, as the moonlight showed, interestedly at the 

er: “ Another story with a lesson in it?” he said. “If it were not 
hn keeping you out so late, I would ask you to do me the favour of tell- 
it. 
Say, sir,” said Skipper George. “Isaid there were amany lessons 
sent us. This one comed nearer to me again than the tother. I hope I’ve 
larned somethun by that story! Fishermen don’t heed night hours 
mouch : but it’s late for you as well, sir. Mubbe ’ee’d plase to walk in- 
side a bit?” he asked, with a modest urgency. “ It’s a short story, ouly 
a heavy one!’ 

“ Another time, perhaps,” said the strange gentleman ; “ not now, if 
you'll excuse me ; but if it wouldo’t be too much trouble I would thank 
you for it where we are. One hour or another is much the same to 
me. 


At the first words of the answer Skipper George turned a look of 
surprise at the stranger, and when the latter had finished speaking 


asked, 

“ Be’ee stayun hereabouts, then, sir?” 

Perbaps he may have thought it strange that one who looked so like a 
clergyman should be staying for any length of time in the neighbourhood 
without being better known. 

“Tam a clergyman,”’ said the gentleman, frankly ; “ but not of your 
eburch ; and I don’t feel free until I’m better known.” 

Skipper George apparently weighed the answer. He did not urge his 
invitation ; but his open face became clear and kindly as ever. 

“ Then, sir,’”’ said he, “ef ’ee’d plase to be seated here, I’d tell the 
story. 1 know it well.” 

Before beginning it the fisherman cast a look at his house, and then 
gazed a while upon the restless waves which here glanced with the gleam 
of treacherous eyes, and there were dark as death. 

“ Do’ee mind about ten years ago, in Newfoundland, sir ?’”’ began Skip- 
per George, turning his steady eyes to his hearer, and speaking as if the 


“date or the years since the date bad been painful to him; “ the bard year 


that was when they had the ‘alls,’ they called ’em?”’ 

“Yes ; though I was in England at the time, I know pretty well what 
happened in Newfoundland. It was a ead time.” 

© Ay, sir, twas a sad time. Many people suffered : some wanted food, 
and more agen got broken in spirit, (and that’s bad for a man,) and some 

lawless like. "Twas a sad time, indeed!’ Skipper George, having 
ingered thus before his tale, began it abruptly :—* Well, sir, twas on 
the sixteen day of January,—a Thursday ’twas,—I was acomun down 
Backside from the Cosh, bau’ling a slide-load o’ timber, an’ my youngest 
son wi’ me. Itbad abeen a fine day, or off, (for a winter’s day,) 
wi’ just a flurry o’ snow now snd agen, a deal o’ snow on the ground, 
tull about afternoon it begun to blow from about west and by nothe, or 
thereaway, heavy and thick, an’ grown heavier an’ heavier, ’an bitter 
cold. Oh! ’twas bitter cold! We did n’ say much together, George an’ 
I, but we got along so fast as ever we could. ’Twas about an hour or 
two before night, mubbe ; and —— says to me, ‘ Let’s lave the slide, 
Father!’ ’Twas n’ but we could ha’ kep’ on wi’ it, though ‘twas tarrible 
cold, hard work : but ‘twas somethun else! 

“So we turned the slide out o” the way and Javed her, and comed on. 
"Twas blowun gales — Backside ; we could sca’ce keep our feet ; 
an, I hard sometban like a voice—I suppose I wasthinkun 0’ voices—an’ 
I brought right up into the wind. ’Twas just like beun at sea, in a man- 
ner, and a craft drivin’ right across our wake, an’ would ha’ been out o’ 
sight an’ hearanin a minute. Then I knowed by the sound ’twas the 
Minister—(we did n’ have e’er a reverend gentleman of our own in they 
days ; but ’e lived over in Sandy Harbour and ’e’d cose to go all round 
the Bay.) We could eca’ce bide together, but I was proper glad to meet 
un, (for a minister’s a comfort, ’ee know, sit ;) an’ ’e said, ‘Js any body 
out?’ * There’s two o’ brother Izik’s orpbans, sir, I’m afeared, an’ others 
along wi’ ’em,’ I said. So ’e said, ‘ help them!’ ‘ Where are your 
two other boys, James and Maunsell?’ ‘ Along wi’ brother Izik’s two,’ I 
said. *Twas blowun tarrible hard, and cold, and thick ; an’ the Minister 
turned wi’ us, and we comed up, *ploddun through the driftun snow, and 
over the rudge. When we = the door, first the mother thought 
there was four of us ; and so she said, ‘James!’ for we was all snowed 
over ; but she sid there was only three, and ’twas the Minister wi’ us two. 
So she begged his pardon, an’ told un our poor boys were out aguonun, 
an’ she was an ole punt they had. We were all standun (for we didao’ 
think o’ nawthin but the boys) when two comed into the door all white 
wi’ snow. ‘Twas n’ they two, sir, but-’twas my nevy Jesse an’ 
another. ‘Haven’t they comed?’ ’e said. ‘ Dear, what’s keepun they ?” 

“ Jesse had abin out, too, wi’ Izik Maffen and Zippity Marchant, an’ 
they were all over to back-side o’ Sandy Harbour together; on’y our 
pe young men were about three parts of a mile further down, mubbe. 

, when it comed on to blow, Jesse an’ his crew made straight for Back- 
Cove an’ got in, though they were weak- handed, for one hurted his haud- 
wrist,—and so, in about three hours, they got round by land, an’ thought 
the tother poor fellows would do so well. ‘ What can us do, Uncle 
Coney ’e said ; for he’s a proper true-hearted man, sir, an’ ’e was 
a’ an. ‘ we can pray,’ said the Minister; an’ so he said a 

yer. I make no doubt I was thinkun too much over the poor young 
lows ; and the wind made a tarrible great bellowing down the chimley 
all round the house, an’ so I was ruther aw'y from it more ’an I 
ought. Then the Minister an’ Jesse an’ I started out. My Mistress didn’ 
want me to go; but I couldn’ bide; an’ so, afore we’d made much w’y 
up harbour agen the wind, an’ growun dark, (though twasn’ snowun,) we 
met a man Sumun from tother side, Abram Frank, at’ ’e said last that 
was seen of our four was, they were pullun in for Hobbis’s Hole, an’ then 
somethun seemed to give way like, wi’ one of em rowun, an’ then they 
gave over and put her aw’y before the wind, an’ so as long as they could 
- any or of ’em, one wasstandun up sculling’astarn. (That was my 
ames, 

A very es sigh here made itself heard in the deep 

, and as Mr. Debree turned he saw the sweet fuce of Skipper George's 
daughter turned up to her father, with tears swimming in both eyes and 
glistening on her cheek. She bad come up bebind, and now possessed 

If quietly of her father’s hand. 

“So we turned back, an’ the Minister wi’ us, (’twas a cruel night to be 
out in,) an’ the wind a’mos’ took an’ lifted us, an’ sovus down by the 
foot o’ the path over the radge ; but when we got atop here, and it comed 





from the kitchun, when it opened. ’Twas nawthio 
in, an’ then a lull agen for a second or two. So I shut to the door ; an’ 


the poor mother broke out acryun, an’ Milly fell over, an’ sli 
right down upon the hearthstone. We a heavy time of it that night, 
sir ; but when the door banged open that time, this child that was a lit- 
tle thing then, lyun upon the bench sleepun, made a soart of a farsi, 
like, when the first sound comed to the door, and then when the flaws o’ 
wind comed in she smiled, and smiled agen, and laughed, as ef a body 
m’y be sayun pooty things to her in d’y-time. Jesse sid it, an’ plucked 
me by the coat-sleeve, and I sid it, too. 

“ Well, sir, night passed : °ee may be sure we didn’ sleep much, on’y 
cat-naps; and once or twice I falied into a kind of a dwall (doze), an’ 
started, thinkun they was speakuo to me. Moraun comed slow and cold 
—colder than night. So the nighbours comed in at mornum, and sat 
by ; and now an’ agen one ’ould say hyd were fine young men ; an’ after 
a bit another ’d say James was a brave heart, and how he saved a boat’s 
crew three years ago, scullun them into B’y Harbour ; an’ so they said 
how he begun to teach in Suoday-school Sunday before ; an’ how brave 
’e was, when they sid the last of un, seullun aw’y round the point and 
over the b’y, for t’other side, or for Bell-Isle, or some place to leeward. 
So they said James ’ould take ’em safe, plase God, an’ we’d hear of ’em 
some place over the b’y ina d’y or two. Then they said they wondered 




















ties eneien Sante, 3a bleh Shapes Sapiens eee Ota 

“T brought home wi’ me the best stick from the timber, and laved the 
rest, an’ no one ever touched it, an’ there it staid. So next winter, sir, 
m poor young man died in the woods, o’ masles; (thank God! 
we never had to move in [into the woods to be near fuel] till I lost my 
fine an’ the next sixteen day of January I set up my pillar, as Ja- 
cob set his pillar, an’ this is my pillar, sir. I said the Lord gived, an’ 
the Lord have tookt away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.—All the 


riches I had I thought ’twas gone.” 


a _ said riches came again,” said Mr. Debree, deeply interested and 

“ Ay, sir. My maid is gone back to the house. I can’ tell ’ee what 
she is, sir.. There’s a plenty in the hatbour will speak o’ Lucy Barbary, 
sir. I hope “ee’ll excuse me for keepin ’ee so late.” 

“T thank you, with all my heart, for that beautiful story,” said Mr. 
Debree, shaking the fisherman’s hand. “Good night, Skipper George ! 
You have learned a lesson, indeed, and, with God’s grace, it shall do me 
It’s a noble lesson |” 

The Lord showed me where to find it ia my Bible an’ in my Pr’yer- 
book, sir. I wish ’ee a good evenun, sir.” 


“ 





THE COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT’S PAMPHLET. 
Continued from last week. 

The preceding observations serve to explaia the fact that there exists 
no kind of reproach or of abuse which the English and the Anglo-Indians 
have not add to their Government, to their generals, above all to 
the East India Company, that great corporation which, after a huodred 
years of success and of increasing prosperity, belfolds itself attacked at 
the close of its glorious career by that cowardly complicity of human na- 
ture all the world over with fortune, which shows itself when she aban- 
dons those whom she has long overloaded with her favours. But if we 
duly weigh the worth of all these accusations, if we hear the witnesses 
for the defence, if we consult the past state of things as compared with 
existing facts, we cannot feel inclined to ratify in every point the sen- 
tence pronounced against it. The future will tell whether it was right 
to profit hy the actual crisis by suppressing the “ Double Government,” 





ef the young men could keep from freezun their handés, an’ said mubbe 
they woulda’ git touched, for they was all we)l-clothed, an’ James ’ould 
keep up their spirits, an’ brother Izik’s little George was a merry boy, 
an’ great play-game for the rest ; an’ my Maunsell an’ ’e’s 
tother cousin, Jobn, were steady young men, an’ wouldn’ give 
up very easy ; but they were both quiet and looked up to James, though 
John was a good bit older. 

“ Wull, sir, the day went on, cold, cold, an’ blowun heavy, an’ the 
water black an’ white, wi’ white shores, an’ slob-ice all along ;—an’ 
more, agen, an’ heavier, to leeward, eartenly. We could n’ stir hand or 
foot that day, nor next ; but the Lord’s day came in softer, an’ we got a 
good crew an’ a stout punt to search for the four poor boys that had 
been three days a missuo, and old Mr. Williamson, the clerk that is now, 
sir, (Parish-clerk) made a prayer over us before we laved. When we 
come to pat off, they left me standun ; I make no doubt but Jesse maned 
to spare me ; but I called un back, for I said, why should I be settan wi’ 
my hands fulded, or walking about, lookun out over the water, and I 
may just so well be doun somethun like a father for my sons an’ for my 
brother’s orphans ? 

“ We made for Broad Cove ; for so we thought the wind would ha’ 
driven the poor young fellows a-Thursday ; but we coulda’ get into 
— vm for the slob an’ cakes of ice. The shore looked turrible 
crue 

Skipper George sate thoughtfal a moment, and then began again. 

“ At Port’gal Cove,” he continued, looking over the water, “ they did 
n’ know about e’er a punt, an’ no more they did n’ at Broad Cove, nor 
Holly-Rood ; for we staid three days, an’ walked an’ sarched all over. 





An’ so a Thursday mora agen we comed back home ;—’twas cold, but 
still. So when we comed round Peterport-Poirt, (that’s it over at the 
outside o’ Blasun Head yonder,) every man, a’most, looked over his 
shoulder, thinkun mubbe they’d got in; but "twas n’ so. They had n’ 
come, nor they hadn’ been hard from. So my mistress, an’ Milly, an’ 
George, an’ I, an’ this maid kneeled down after I’d told ’em how ’twas, 
an’ prayed to the good Lord. 

“ An’ so we waited, an’ did n’ hear from the four poor boys, not for a 
good many days!” 

Skipper George stopped here again for a while. 

“ Awell, sir, then there comed word over, that some men had abin 
found at Broad Cove !—It was n’ known who they were ; but we knowed. 
So they got Mr. Warner’s boat, an’ a crew of ’em went round, an’ Skip- 
per ’Euery Ressle, an’ Skipper Izik Ressle (that was Milly’s father,) an’ 
Skipper Izik Merchant (’e was n’ Skipper then, however,) but a many 
frienxs goed in her,—I could n’ go that time, sir. 

“Twas about sun-goun-down, she comed in. Never a word nora 
sound! She looked black, seemualy ; an’ no colours nor flag.—’Twas 
they! Sure enongh, ’twas they! 

“A man bad sid a punt all covered wi’ ice, an’ hauled her up; an’ 
when he comed to clear away the ice, there was a man, seemunly, in the 
for’ard part! He called the nighbors ; an’ sure enough, there e’ was, 
an’ another one, along wi’ un ; both seemunly a-kneelun an’ leanun over 
the for’ard th’art. They were the two brothers, Jobn an’ little George, 
frozen stiff, an’ two arms locked together! They died pr’yun, sir, most 
wr | ; 80 it seemed. They was good lads, sir, an’ they kaowed their 


“ So, then, they thought there was n’ no more——” 

The fisherman here made a longer pause, and getting‘up from bis seat, 
said “I'll be back, after a bit sir ;” and walking away from Mr. Debree 
and his daughter, stood for a little while with his back toward them and 
his head bare. 

The maiden bent her gentle face apon her knee within her two hands. 
The moonlight glossed her rich black hair, glanced from her white cap, 
and gave a grace to her bended neck. At the first motion of her father 
to turn about, she rose to her feet and awaited him. Upon him too,—on 
his head, bared of its hair, above, on his broad, manly front, and on bis 
ay eye,—the moonlight fell beautifully. Mr. Debree rose, also, to wait 

‘or him. 

Skipper George came back and took up his broken story. 

“ Bumbye, sir, when they comed to the after-part of the boat, there 
they found a young man lyun ia the starn-sheete, wi’ no coat, an’ his—an’ 
his—his poor, lovun arm under ’is brother's neck ;—an’ the tother bad 
the jacket rolled up for a pillow under his head, an’ suppose ’e died 
there, sleepun upon the jacket, that ’is brother rolled up for un.” 

The voice of the father was very tender and touching ; but he did not 
give wey to tears. 

“ So, sir, that young man had done ’is part, and sculled ’em safe right 
along wi’ the tarrible cruel gale, aw’y over a twenty miles or more, to a 
safe cove, an’ his hand-wristés were all worn aw’y wi’ workun at the 
oar ; but ’e never thought of a cruel gate of ice right afore the cove ; an’ 
so we made no doubt when ’e found that, in dark night, and found e’ 
could n’ get through, nor ’e could n’ walk over, then ’e gave hisself up 
to his Gud, an’ laid down, an’ put his tired arm round his brother ; an’ 
so there they were, sir, in short after that, (it couldn’ ha’ been long.) there 
was four dead men iu their boat, awaitun, outside o’ Broad Cove, tull some 
one ’ould come an’ take their poor bodies, an’ strip aw’y the ice from 
= an’ put ’em in the ground, that comes more nat’ral, in a manner, 
sir 

“_ did n’ find e’er an oar,—whatever becomed of ’em ; but they 
found their poor guns, an’ the two orphans had their names cut ‘ John 
Barbary,’ an’ ‘ Barbary,’ an’ one of ’em had ‘ Pet—’ for Peter- 
port, an’ couldn’ cut no more, for coid—an’ death. 

* There was three guns cut ; an’ one had ‘James Barb—,’ that poor 
Maunsell must ha’ cut, poor fellow, afore the deadly cold killed un. So 
the kind people that found the poor boys, they thought James was a re- 
spectable young man, an’ when they comed to lay ’em out, in the school- 
—_ (they were proper kind, sir,) they put a rufile-shirt on him, o’ 

nen. 

“ So, sir, the Minister comed over an’ buried the dead. Four coffins 
were laid along the aisle, wi’ a white sheet over every one, because we 
had n’ palls ; James, an’ Maunsell, of George, an’ John, an’ little George, 
of Izik ; an’ we pat two brothers in one grave, an’ two brothers in another, 
side by side, an’ covered them! 

“ There was two thousand at the funeral ; an’ when the Minister couldn’ 
help cryun, 80 I thiak a’most every one. cried, as ef "twas their own ; an’ 
so we hard that ere that lived on Kelley’s Island hard singun gouo 
by in the dark, like chantun we haves in church, They said ’twas beau- 
tifal, comun up an’ dyun aw’y, an’so, goun aw’y wi’ the wind. It’s 
very like, sir, a8 Paul an’ Silas sang in prison, so they sang in storm! 

“Then Milly, poor thing, that never goed back to ’er father’s house, 
took a cold at the funeral, seemunly, an’ she died in James’ bed a three 
weeks after! She was out of her mind, too, poor thing !” 






























































and b p ig the itude of wheels which ever since Pitt's famous 
Bill of 1784 have always bad for effect to render more complicated the 
action in India of the home Government, by restraining more and more 
the independence of the Company. Meanwhile, it would be the height 
of injustice to condema its history in the block. 

Certainly, it has committed more than one fault, perhaps more than asin- 
gle crime. It has not done all the good it might havedone. But I assert, 
without hesitation, that the East India Company, now defunct by virtue of 
the Act of the 2d of August, 1858, is, of all powers known in the colonial 
history of the ancient or modern world, that which has done the greatest 
things with the humbiest means, and that which, in any equal space of 
time, has conferred the greatest amount of good and inflicted the least of 
evil on the peoples subject to its rule. I assert that it delivered the dif- 
ferent populations of ludia from a yoke which, in general, was atrocious, 
in order to subject them to a regime incomparably milder and more equi- 
table, although still imperfect. It employed for the improvement of the 
conquered race not, certainly, all the efforts which it ought and might 
have made, and which the English themselves unceasingly called for, but 
a hundredfold more solicitude and devotion than any of the native Pow- 
ers whose place it took upon itself to fill, or than any of the European 
nations invested by conquest with a similar mission. 

Admitting, even, that the immoral gelfishneas of a corporation of mer- 
chants has but too often signalised its débuts in the Peninsula of Hindos- 
tan, still, for more than 50 years its generals and priocipal agents, the 
Wellesleys, the Malcolms, the Manroes, the Bentincks, fally displayed all 
the zeal and all the activity becoming their high functions, to expiate the 
evil deeds of their predecessors, and to lead every impartial observer to 
avow that, in the present state of thiogs, British domination is at once a 
benefit and a necessity for the inhabitants of India. 

It has not found means te correct, or to contain within bounds, every- 
where, the haughtiness, coldness, and the insoleace natural to the Eaglish ; 
but it bas constantly straggled against the results arising from that dis- 
agreeable mixture of selfishness and energy, which, in the instance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, too frequently degenerates into ferocity, and of which 
bat too numerous examples offer themselves in the United States. 

In districts where it was invested with territorial sovereignty, it 
abolished in every direction slavery and forced labour (corvées); io the 
majority of cases it respected all vested rights, and, but too often, abuses 
established before its advent to power. Hence itis that European agents, 
contiaually deceived by the native employés who serve as indispensable 
under-agents in immediate contact with the population, have come to be 
regarded as accompl‘ces in the use of atrocious means and of torture put 
ia practice by the taxgatherers ; but let it not be forgotten that it was 
the Indians who employed tortare, while it was the Eaglish who disco- 
vered, d d, and punished the native butchers. 

Respecting the question of the territorial constitution of Hindostan, 
formiug the subject of so much controversy, and so imperfectly under- 
stood, the Company has always prevented the dispossession of the pro- 
prietors of the soil by the English colonists or speculators, sanctioning, 
with Lord Cornwallis, the feudal tenure of the great Mussulman and Hin- 
doo landowners in Bengal, recognizing and giving regular effect to the 
rights of the present cultivators, as, for instance, in the presidencies of 
Bombay gnd Madras ; or those of rural communities, as in the case of the 
North-Western Provinces. 

The Company has been reproached, above all, with the eagerness it 
has exhibited in the annexation to its immediate rale of States the suze- 
rainty of whici it accepted or obtained in their capacity either of allies 
or vassals. But people do not ask themselves often enough if it has not 
been necessarily and involuntarily compelled, in the majority of cases, 
to absorb these independent States. From all of which we ourselves have 
made trial in Algeria, from what has taken place in China up to this, it is 
clear that nothing can be mure difficult than to establish relations with the 
Eastern races, either as our allies or auxiliaries, and that their limited 
good faith, and even their intelligence, cannot go beyond the idea of 
open war or complete subjection. Every one seems agreed in regarding 
the recent annexation of Oude by the Marquis of Dalhousie as an unjusti- 
fiable act which has furnished a legitimate pretext for the insurrection of 
the Sepoys. It would be more just to reproach the Eaglish Administra- 
tion with having too long covered with its pretection the crimes and ex- 
ceases of the Court of Lucknow, and of the aristocracy, composed of great 
feudatories, who crushed down the country under civil wars and exac- 
tions. Readin the Private Life of an Eastern King, a work published in 
1855, the account of the outrageous conduct of one of those monsters 
whe reigned at Lucknow previously to the annexation ; and, again, in a 
work by Colonel Sleeman, Political Resident at that Court, the daily 
acts of violence and spoliation which the rural populations underwent in 
consequence of wars between feudal chiefs. The English have not ac- 
cepted in a suffisiently zealous spirit the ae imposed on them 
by their position as a protecting power, the species of suzerainty which 
they exercised since 1801, when an English army occupied that State, 
when, also, they made the mistake of restoring the native dyaasty under 
the tutelage of a resident. Either they should not have iatermeddled in 
any way in the affairs of their next neighbours, or they should not have 
tolerated ancient excesses and abuses to perpetuate themselves under the 
English suzerainty. This- mach is certain,—that the population is ac- 
tually less ill treated in the districts completely united to English rule 
than in those wh2re the nominal authority of the Rajahs and of the Na- 
bobs, tributaries of England, still subsists. Meanwhile the efforts of the 
Company to bring into regular and universal use the European system 
—so little in accord with Eastern habits—of administering justice, and 
of striking and levying taxes, have led it to clash with a crowd of indivi- 
dual interests, and to render the masses ill-d Although less 
heavily taxed than under the native princes, the population is not less 
inclined to fear that the rights of property, as understood by and prac- 
tised among them, might be sacrificed and rendered subordinate to fiscal 
interests. Besides, the Governor-General, sometimes in spite of the Com 
pany itself, seem to have deeply wounded the national feeling of the Io 
dian races by refusing to recognize, when there might be question of the 
order of succession to the throne among the Rajahs and Nabobs, the titles 
of adopted heirs, whom the laws and immemorial usage invest with the 
same rights as the heirs of the a 

It is especially on the subject of religion that the accusations against 
the Company can be regarded as unjast and contradictory. Some bitterly 
reproach it with having done nothing for the propagation of Coristianity 
in England (an evident misprint for “ India.” Hd. Alb.) ; others, again, 
attribute the recent explosion to the spirit of proselytism which it encou- 
raged or tolerated on tlie part of the missionaries, and of certaia officers 
animated by a zeal too evangelical.. Under both heads these accusations 
are false. Founded for exclusively commercial purposes, the East India 
Company has never affected, like the Spanish and Portuguese cooquerors, 
to work “ for the greater glory of God ;’’ but, as a compensation, it has 
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undertaken to im trath by force on a le fanatically at- 
en ano nates ane of e races subject to its 


disappear or become extinct. It struggled slowly and pradently 
ni certain social crimes which formed part and parcel 
such as the self-immolation of widows, infanticide, and Thugg- 
ism; but, at bottom, it has scrupulously respected the. religion of its 
subjects. By its example, still more than by its direct action, it has re- 
a blind and rash of lytism, which could have only 
served to increase the antipathy between the two races, and which 
might bave ended in. the horrors too justly imputed to the Spaniards of 
Mexico and Pera. But, far from presenting any obstacle to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, it, in the first place, organized the national worship 
for the benefit of tht English ; and, farther, by opening up the 
immense regions of India on ei’ bank of the Ganges to Christians of 
persuasion, it-secured to every effort of individual zeal that liberty 
which is the first and sole requirement of conscientious missionaries. 
Those among us who come forward periodically as apologists of the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, and who laud Charlemagne for haviag 
condemned to death those who were so bold as to seek an escape from 
baptism in flight, will, doubtless, be of opinion that it was better to mur- 
der people after baptizing them, as the Spaniards did in America ; but 
an overwhelming majority among the Christians of our day will be ol 
another opinion, and no sensible man will tax the East India Company 
with the commission of a crime in having pursued in Hindostan that 
very system which we ourselves practise in Algeria, and the introduction 
of which into the Ottoman Empire and China is demanded by us. 

Those who reproach England with not having been able to gain Pro- 
testant converts in Hindostan would do well, perhaps, to inform them- 
selves of the number of Catholics whom we may have converted in Al- 
geria. I go too far, even, in making mention of Algeria; for, if I am 
correctly informed, the preaching of the Catholic religion to the natives, 
and the efforts made to convert them, encounter there the most serious 
obstacles on the part of the civil and military authorities. We have not 
yet heard, so far as I am aware, of Catholic missions encouraged, or 
even tolerated, by the French Government among the Arabs, the Moors, 
or the Kabyles subject to French rule. It has been alleged as a crime 
against the English magistrates that they kept on foot property devoted 
to the celebration of the absurd and frequently obscene rites of Brah- 
minical idolatry, aud that they sent a guard of police to keep order on 
occasion of such ceremonies. This has not taken place in India since 
the Act of 1840; but it is precisely what the French Government be- 
lieves itself to be called on to do in Africa ; and assuredly we shall not 
meet with any state paper, penned by an English fi Y, protessing 
on equal amount of sympathy and protection for Mahomedan worship as 
the speech of M. Latour-Méseray, Prefect of Algiers in 1857, to the 
Maftis and Ulemas, in which he — the Koran with unction, in order 
to exalt the munificence of the Emperor towards Islam. I do not re- 
member having seen a single word of criticism on this speech in those 
French newspapers, which are the most prodigal in invective against the 
pretended complicity of the Anglo-Indians with the worship of Jugger- 
naut. 

The new Secretary for India, Lord Stanley, son of the Premier, has 
solemnly declared that the Home Government, now invested, subject to 
the control of Parliament, with all the powers of the old Company, means 
to persist in the (so-called) errors of the latter on the subject of religion. 
In an official interview between him and the delegates of Protestant mis- 
sionary societies, on the 7th of August ult., he announced that, though 
allowing all due liberty to missionaries, the authorities would observe 
the most sincere and most complete religious neutrality, by the mainte- 
nance of equality before the law between the votaries of every religious 
belief. 

What can be more favourable to the progress of Catholicity in India 
than this system? What competition has it to fear, since it is certain 
that the distribution of Bibles, to which act is limited Protestant propa- 
gandism, has not yet produced other than delusive results? Is it not evi- 
dent that if the Government intervened more directly, it could do so 
only in the interest of Anglicanism? What is to be required is, that it 
should faithfully execute this programme, and thut it should put an end 
to the flagrant injustice which has so long prevailed respecting the sala- 
ries of the Protestant and Catholic chaplains attached to the army, and 
the facilities granted for the celebration of Divine service in the prisons 
and regimental schools. But here, again, when the pecuniary favours 
accorded to the schools and churches of the Establishment are contrasted 
with the abandonment of Catholic institutions, it is forgotten that the 
English religious establishments in [India were founded at a period when 
the Catholics of the mother-country groaned under the penal laws, just 
like Protestants in France. Both the former and the latter have been 
indebted for their emancipation to the altogether modern principle of 
liberty of conscience. The East India Company bad the merit of recog- 
nizing this principle in Hindostan, before it had triumphed in Eogland. 
Although exclusively composed of Protestants, it has never opposed the 

reaching of Catholic doctrine. What is now demanded, and rightly, 
8, not only liberty, but equality, as between different sects, and that 
poiat is being arrived at gradually. The English Government has al- 
ready made a step in the right direction ; in 1857 the Company doubled 
the salaries of the Catholic chaplains, and, by virtue of an order made 
by the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, bearing date the 24th 
of June, 1858, 19 additional Catholic chaplains have been nominated, 
with salaries equalling in amount those of the Protestant chaplains. A 
circular of General Peel, Secretary of War, dated the 23d of June, 1850, 
has introduced into the economy of the regimental schools some valua- 
ble reforms, which might well serve as models in Prussia and other coun- 
tries where there is a mixed population. But, beyond those favours, 
which are only acts of justice, the progress of the Catholic religion in 
India has been, for a long time past, identified with the maintenance and 
the existence of British power, by the fact alone that this latter assures 
liberty to the preaching of the Gospel, and exercises an ascendancy, for 
the benefit of Europeans, and of their opinions, even in those regions 
which may not be subject to its rule. Let us suppose that the English 
should be expelled from India, and that that country should be placed 
once more under the yoke of the restored Mussulman and Hindoo 
princes ; is it not evident that we should soon be obliged te present our- 
selves there to protect our missioparies with cannon-shot, as has been 
done in China and Cochin-China. “ Our hope of success’’—thus writes 
a French missionary on the point of setting out for Thibet in July, 1857 
— lay in the prestige which English power exercised in the regions we 
were about to traverse.” The numerous Catholic bishoprics established 
in the Peninsular of Hindostan, since its conquest by Eagland, bear wit- 
ness more loudly than any other argument, to the importance of the ser- 
vice rendered by that conquest to the true faith. If the congregation of 
the Propaganda at Rome were cunsulted, it would then be known how 
many bishops and missionaries have reason to rejoice at the absolute li- 
berty which they enjoy in the Company’s territories, whenever they do 
not encounter difficulties arising from the former patronage of the Por- 
tuguese Crown, and from the too generous concessions formerly accorded 
by the Holy See to a Catholic State whose spirit of chicanery and of en- 
croachment dates neither from to-day, nor yesterday, but traces its ori- 
gin to the period of its first establishments, and forms so sad a contrast 
with the title of “ Very Faithful” granted by the Popes to the Kings of 
Portugal. The sworn detractors of modern liberty, the retrospective ad- 
mirers of orthodox and absolute monarchies, will find nothing in the an- 
nals of the Anglo-Indian Government which can, even distartly, recal 
the 10 years’ imprisonment to which were condemned at Goa, the Vi- 
cars-Apostolic sent by Urban VIIL. to Japan, or the penalty of death, 
which was still in force in 1687 against all those who endeavoured to 
netrate into China without previous permission from the Governor of 


i 





acao. 

Besides, the Indian insurgents, less enlightened, no doubt, than their 
wees at Paris and Turin, have not made any distinction between 

atholics and Protestants ; at Delhi, at Agra, and Cawnpore they 
sacked our convents and slaughtered our missionaries just as if they 
were Church of Eogland men ; and these latter had merited the crown of 
martyrdom by their indefatigable devotedness and generous charity to- 
wards the wounded and sick of both sects. 

This is certain, that amid all this deluge of accusations, launched 
against the British Administration by the foreign press, und that of the 
mother-country, and, principally, by the newspapers published in India, 
which respect no one and suppress nothing, no one bas yet succeeded in 
pointing out, within any reasonable period shortly preceding the insur- 
rection, a single act of craelty, corruption, or perlidy which can be im- 
puted to any individual English fanctionary, whether civil or military. 
This gives us the key to a fact of very great importance, and which alone 
suffices to absolve English dominion in India. During the period of 
nearly 18 months that the insurrection has lasted, its character has been 
purely military. The civil population has taken no serious part in it 
and, except in some rare ii refused all aid to the insurgents, 
notwithstanding the good opportunities and numerous temptations which 
the partial defeats of the Euglisb, and the small number of their troops, 
may have presented. Far from that, it is well known that it is, even 
aow, to the aid of Indian native princes, and of auxiliary troops borrowed 





from races different from those composiag the Bengal army, that Eag- 
land owes the good fortune of having been able to make a saccessful 
stand against the insurgents. The revolt has been exclusively the work of 
the Sepoys enrolled in the Company’s regiments ; and upon this point 
again the slightest act of rigour or of violence on the part of the English 
officers, which could have provoked the revolt, is not produced in evi- 
dence. In order to induce them to rise it was necessary to have recourse 
to fictions, not one of which implies any harshness or injustice on the part 
of the Eaglish officers, but which turned altogether on the supposed dan- 
gers to which the religious faith and the traditional usages of the Sepoys 
were asserted to be exposed. Their credulity in this respect is the more 
inexplicable, since the most competent observers are unanimous in re- 
cognizing that the English had practised forbearance, carried even be- 

ond its natural limits, toward the prejudices of caste, and the overween- 

ng sense of superiority of the Brahmins, who formed a majority in the 
Bengal regiments. The indulgence and partiatity for the Indians had 
been pushed so far as to do away with corporal punishment ia the native 
army, subsisting, as it still continues to do, as regards the English troops, 
and of whbjch such revolting use had been made in Europe during the 
period of the revolt in the Ionian Islands in 1849, at the very time that 
the draymen of London violently assaulted the Austrian Gen2ral Haynau, 
whom they reproached with having caused women to be flogged in Hun- 


gary. 

After having thus allotted to the defence of a great people unjustly 
detamed, so mach of our space, our motive being that it enjoys almost 
alone the honour of representing liberty in modern Europe, it is fitting to 
testify to the just indignation which the excessive rigour of the chastise- 
ments inflicted by the English on the vanquished insurgents who ‘have 
fallen into their hands ought to evoke. I am aware of all that can be 
said to excuse reprisals, only too legitimate, against savages guilty of 
the most monstrous excesses committed on the persons of so many officers, 
surprised aud disarmed, and especially of so many noble women, innocent 
young girls, and poor little children slaughtered in hundreds without 
any provocation for such horrid deeds. I can well understand the battle- 
cry of the Highlanders at the assault of Delhi, “ Remember the ladies, 
remember the babes.” I admit, moreover, that the severe punishments 
inflicted on soldiers, taken with arms in their hands, all of them volun- 
tarily enlisted, and bound under an oath taken of their owa free will to 
respect the commanders whom they have massacred, cannot be compared 
with the chastisements inflicted on innocent and hospitable populations 
by the conquerors of the New World, nor even with the rigorous punish- 
ments decreed by our generals of the French Empire against the popu- 
lations of Spain and of the Tyrol, engaged in the most legitimate of in- 
surrections, still less to the horrors committed in Vendée by the butchers 
of the Convention. But, for all that, I am not the less convireed that the 
just limits of repression have not been overpassed, and that the execu- 
tions en masse of the defeated Sepoys, systematically continued after the 
first outburst of grief caused by unheard of atrocities, will fix an indeli- 
ble stain on the bistory of British rule in India. This is no longer justice, 
but vengeance. A people really free should leave the sad privilege of 
being cruel to slaves in revolt. A Christian people ought to know that 
it is at once a thing forbidden and impossible for it to struggle against 
infidel races with such arms as mere punishments may supply. It is the 
part of the English “ gentlemen,”’ (sic) who direct military and political 
operations from the Indus and the Ganges, to know how to resist the 
odious incitements of the Anglo Indian press. They have before them 
the example of the chivalrous Havelock, who, in a proclamation ad- 
dressed to the soldiers whom he was leading agaiust the cut-throats of 
Cawnpore, declared that it did not become Christian soldiers to take Pa- 
gan butchers for their models. 

That one name of Havelock recalls and contains in itself all the virtues 
manifested by the Eaglish in that gigantic struggle, and which would 
find themselves tarnished beyond hope of restoration by an obstinate 
perseverance in too cruel a repression. Havelock, a hero of the antique 
stamp, resembling by his finish and most irreproachable qualities the 
great Puritans of the 17th century, already advanced in age before hav- 
ing distinguished himself, suddealy flung into the jaws of an immense 
danger, with but insignificant meaus of grappling successfully with it, 
brought all things to a happy issue by his conscientious courage, at- 
tained at one stroke that glory and immense popularity which are re- 
echoed wherever the English language is spoken, died before he could 
have enjoyed them, occupied in his last moments with the interests of 
his soul and the propagation of Christianity in India, and saying to his 
son, about to receive his last sigh, “ For 40 years I have been preparing 
for this day ; death is for me a blessing.” He figures worthily at the 
head of a group of heroes who showed themselves equal to every diffi- 
culty, danger, and sacrifice. Among them grateful England loves to 
name Nicholson, Wilson, and Neil, also carried off by death in the midst 
of their victories ; Sir Henry Lawrence, foremost among the heroes of 
Lucknow, and the man whose energy has recently saved the recent con- 
quests of the North-West ; iu fine, if we only speak of the dead, Captain 
Peel, the young and noble son of the great Sir Robert Peel, as brave on 
land as he was at sea, whose premature loss has been a national loss. 
Victims of a struggle between civilization and barbarism, they are known 
to every Christian people ; all can admire them without restriction and 
without reserve. They do honour to the human race. 

And it is not only such names, great beyond comparison, it is the bear- 
ing in every respect of this handful of Eaglishmen, surprised in the 
midst of peace and prosperity by the most frightful and most unforeseen 
of catastrophes. Not oue of them shrank or trembled before their but- 
chers—all, military and civilians, young and old, generals and soldiers, 
resisted, fought, and perished with a coolness and intrepidity which ne- 
ver faltered. It is in this circumstance that shines out the immense value 
of public education, such as we have signalized it in these pages, which 
invites the Eaglishman from his youth to make use of his strength and 
his liberty, to associate, resist, fear nothing, be astonished at nothing, 
and to serve himself, by his own sole exertions, from every sore strait in 
life. Again, the Englishwomen, doomed to share the sufferings, the an- 
guish, and, in such numbers, the atrocious death of their fathers and of 
their husbands, showed the same Christian heroism. The massacre of 
Cawnpore, on which occasion, before being slaughtered, men and women, 
tied together, obtained for sole favour to kneel and hear read the prayers 
of the Liturgy by the chaplain destined to perish with them, looks like 
a page torn trom the Acts of the first martyrs. It gratifies us tolink this 
scene with the day of solemn fast and humiliation ordered by the Queen, 
and universally observed on the 7th of October, 1857, when the noble 
spectacle presented itself of a whole people prostrate before God to be- 
seech Him for pardon and mercy. Such are the examples, and such the 
memories, and not the revolting and puerile exeesses, of a bloody repres- 
sion, which ought to furnish England with strength to resist her enemies 
and with the conviction of vanquishing them. 

1V. In all that the reader has perused thus far, I have not pretended 
to explain or justify all the circumstances attending the recent occur- 
rences in India ; [ did not seek to sit in judgment on the past, still less 
to inspire a confidence in others as to the future of that empire which I 
myself am far from sharing. I merely wished to give expression to my 
own impressions respecting a class of facts and ideas to which it is im- 
possible not to pay attention when one is interested in the destinies of 
liberty and justice here below. For the rest they will serve to explain 
the disposition with which I assisted at the principal Parliamentary de- 
bate on the subject of India during the last session. 1 

It was the first week in May. Two months had hardly passed since the 
advent of the new Ministry presided over by my Lord Derby, and the fall, 
unforeseen as it was, of Lord Palmerston, The causes of these events are 
known. To the sentiment of universal horror excited ia Eogland, as 
everywhere else, by the execrable attempt of the 14th of January, a vio- 
lent irritation had succeeded, produced by the steps taken by the French 
Government, and by certain addresses published in the Moniteur, which 
seemed to consider English society, where there is no political police, 
responsible for the preparations of a crime which not all the power and 
vigilance of the French police were able to prevent. The Goverament 
of King Louis Philippe might with just as good a grace have held Eng- 
land responsible in 1840 for the Boulogne expedition. We can speak the 
more freely of this occurrence, inasmuch as our Government, with a wis- 
dom which does it honour, has since spontaneously ceased to insist on the 
points which had theretofore occupied its attention. The right of free 
asylum is regarded by the English people as one of its national glories ; 


account of the abuse which its exercise may sometimes occasion. Besides, 
Frenchmen of every shade of opinion, and of all parties have availed 
themselves of that right in the course of the numerous revolutions which 
have distracted modern France ; the different dynasties that have reigned 
in France have availed themselves of it, and the reigning Sovereign bas to 
@ greater extent than any one. Hence, people felt in no way obliged to 
Lord Palmerston and his colleagues for the species of condescension with 
which they replied to Imperial requirements. The old war-cry during 
the straggles of the Eaglish Crown with the Papacy of the middle ages 
resounded throughout the couatry—Nolumus ie mutari. Al- 
though the House of Commons would have approved by its vote the 








tended to facilitate the application of legal punishment in the instance 
of principal offenders and their accomplices in crimes committed abroad, 
that assembly could not resist the current of public opinion, and on the 
19th of February it adopted a vote of censure against the manner of 
conducting the diplomatic relations between the two countries. Under 
the weight of this solemn censure Lord Palmerston was obliged to resign 
with all bis coll 

But it would be to deceive ourselves sadly if we sought in this ephe- 
meral difference between France and England the true cause of the fail 
of a Ministry which had enjoyed till then a popularity so long continued 
and so powerful. Those causes must be traced higher, om | are more 
honourable, and, at the same time, more natural. With this ancient and 
deepseated popularity, after a great war speedily and successfully ter- 
minated under his auspices, after a recent dissolution of the House of 
Commons had declared for him on the Chinese question against the for- 
midable league of his adversaries, and put him at the head of a greater 
majority than ever, he might well have been considered secure in the 

ion of power for years to come. But the height which he had 
reached seemed to have made him dizzy. Long a circumspect courtier 
of Pape opinion and of its caprices, one would have said that he sud- 
denly thought himself free thenceforth to disdain, and even to brave it. 
Although he would have always succeeded in obtaining the support of a 
majority in the Commons for his foreign policy, he had not the less ex- 
cited in a great number of liberal and sensible minds alively and increas- 
ing antipathy for a teasing and blustering policy, equally without dig- 
nity and logic, at one time affecting a zeal for liberty which did not re- 
coil before any revolutionary sentiment, at another adoring and adulat- 
ing absolute monarchy—a policy which has certainly brought more ill 
on the good name of England than all the insults of her detractors. To 
these causes of discontent, so justly proveked by his foreign policy, 
others were not wanting, produced by his disdainful indifference to the 
greater number of internal reforms interesting to new parties. As hap- 
too frequently to statesmen grown old in the exercise of powcr, he 
ad grown accustomed to dispense with the services of every superior 
merit but his own, to surround himself with honest and docile mediocri- 
ties, and imagined that the qnantity of his adherents would always com- 
pensate for their quality. He hardly ever conferred office on any who 
were not members of a family elique or clan of which the public had long 
been tired, and which the Premier seemed to take pleasure in circum- 
scribing more and more every day. Lastly, he had,thrown open the Ca- 
binet toa personage whose moral reputation had been compromised, 
whether wrongly or rightly, and this nomination had aroused quite a 
storm among the middle classes, growing more and more susceptible on 
this point. In fine, that constant good humour, that jovial cordiality, 
that gaiety of high and refined society, by which he dazzles and fasci- 
oates in private life, and which rendered him so many services in the 
most critical debates, seemed in their turn to abandon him. One would 
have said that he took a pleasure in irritating his adversaries and render- 
ing his friends uneasy by the arrogant and sarcastic tone of his replies 
to questions in the House of Commons. It is said that nothingjhas more 
contributed to increase the majority which unexpectedly arrayed itself 
against him than the contemptuous irony with which he met some days 
before the vote of censure, the question of Mr. Stirling respecting the fa- 
mous legacy of the Emperor Napoleon I. to Cantillon, who had attempted 
to assassinate the Duke of Wellington. All these causes, great and lit- 
tle, put together, ended by diminishing and shaking the ascendancy which 
Lord Palmerston had conquered, by his rare capacity, his indefatigable 
ardour, bis eternal youth, and incontestible patriotism. Without, every- 
thing in this ding position seemed sound and unimpaired ; it 
was, however, undermined in the opinion of many; an unforeseen and 
sudden shock sufficed to crumble it. The circumstances which I am about 
to recount have rendered this ruia mach more complete and more endur- 
ing than it at first appeared to be. 

In fact, neither Lord Palmerston, nor the public, believed that the de- 
feat was decisive. Lord Derby had been charged with the mission of 
forming a new Cabinet, in his capacity of head of that old Conservative 
party which has never recovered from the blow inflicted by its own hands 
when it refused to follow Sir Robert Peel in the paths of legitimate pro- 
gress, and which bas not since been able to constitute a majority, either 
in the country or in the House. But Lord Derby was at the head of a 
staff which had already worked, with more or less success, in 1852, and 
which he was careful to reinforce with younger, more active, and more 
intelligent men, so as to display an array of battle more brilliant and 
more imposing than the ranks of the somewhat used-up colleagues of 
Lord Palmerston. 
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PRE-RAFFAELITE POETRY. 


Did we choose to chronicle them, there would be no lack of materials 
for illustrating the current poetical literature. The volcano of poetry 
is not now in a state of eruption as in the good old days of the Pope 
school, the Lake school, and the Byron school ; but there are always lit- 
tle jets and puffs of smoke, if not of flame, that serve to show the exist- 
ence rather than the activity of the central fire. Annually there are 
produced, to the great benefit of paper-makers and printers, at least fifty 
little volumes of English poetry. They are curiously alike. They are 
all little thin volumes of about 200 pages. Every volume contains from 
twenty to a hundred little pieces, all about nothing in particular—not 
remarkably good nor remarkably bad—with just no character at all, like 
Pope's women. They give us very fuir verse and generally correct 
imagery, not unpleasing nor yet striking, and yet we do not review them, 
simply because we cannot. When there is nothing to say, with Scrible- 
rus we say “ Wecan no more.’ What is the use either to the poet or 
to his reader, actual or poesible, of saying that Mr. Jones has a correct 
ear, and has attained to certain smoothuesses in versification, and rip- 
ples out in a level current of poetical talk—or that Miss Brown has read 
Tennyson till she has acquired the same sort of likeness to her original 
that probably his colour-grinder had to Michael Angelo? If we select 
Mr. William Morris from the crowd, it is not for his surpassing merits, 
because we do not think that he has such, but partly because he bas some 
real and substantial poetival merit—much of which, however, may be re- 
solved into conceits and affectation and extravagance—and partly be- 
cause he represents, we euppose for the first time, in one department of 
art, what has made a very great substantial revolution in another of its 
kingdoms—and partly because be writes upon a principle which, true 
canags in itself, he cuntrives wilfully and carefully to spoil by overdo- 
ng it. 

r. Morris is the pre-Raffaelite poet. So he is hailed, we believe, by 
himself and the brotherhood. Now, in point of fact, if we trace the ge- 
nesis of what is affectedly called pre-Raffaelitism, it is the offspring rather 
than the progenitor of a certain poetical school and principle. Pre-Raf- 
faelitism is the product of the principle which was first preached by 
Wordsworth, and has culminated in Tennyson through Keats. The poet, 
prophet-like, preceded the painter—the plastic, or rather pictorial, deve- 
lopment of art followed upon its poetical. Millais and Holman Haunt 
have but repeated the revolt against false taste which Wordsworth’s Po- 
etical Ballads inaugurated. It is odd enough that Wordsworth’s per- 
sonal influence with his friend Sir George Beaumont did not lead him to 
see—or if he saw, to repent of—the falsity of the conventional brown 
tree, for Wordsworth’s was a life-long protest against the brown tree in 
poetry. But whether Wordsworth saw or did not sce the application of 
his own principle, it isyat the Laker’s urn that pre-Raffeelitism first drank 
inspiration. If, therefore, Mr. Morris really wished to show us what pre- 
Raphaelitism in poetry was, he should have gone back to its beginnings, 
not to its recent developments. He has overlooked or neglecjed this 
trath ; and because pre-Raphaelitism has degenerated in many quarters 
into cant and affectation, he represents its absurdities and extravagances 
rather than its original aim and principle. In criticising Mr. Morris, we 
cannot but glance at the parallel development of art—in the poet we 
trace the painter. The later school of pre-Raffaelites and Mr. Morris seem 
to consider that all art is imitation—which Aristotle knew as well as 
they do—and further, that this imitation must be truthful and conscien- 
tious, which Cowper, without perhaps knowing much about it, and 
Wordsworth upon principle, set themselves to show. 

Now, great and true as this principle is, it is not quite so simple as it 
looks. An exact transcript of nature is impossible, and were it possible, 


| would be false. Photograpby has shown us this. The light pictures are 
and that people is, of all others, the least inclined to sacrifice a right on | 


not likenesses, and mislead. Nature is made up of evanescent, combined, 
and shifting elements, and just as a landscape depends upon air, and 
aerial tint, and local colour, so a portrait depends upon mind, character, 
distance, and a thousand other nameless things, rather than on a set of 
features and complexion. The romantic school of poets and paint: rs set 
themselves to work to get what they thought a general resemblance, 
with a thorough and insolent contempt for fact and details. But unques- 
tionably they worked upon a knowledge of art and attained their end. 
No doubt of it, though every mountain of Claude’s may be wrong in its 
“ cleavage,” and not a tree could be identified by Sir William Hooker, 
he could paint sunlight. So Alexander Pope does not give us Homer ; 
but he has produced, in his liad and Odyssey, certain works of art which 


priuciple of the Bill (otherwise perfectly reasonable and legitimate) in- ' for general effect are unsurpassed and uusurpassable. Against the hazy 
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a blue blot for a man, | banners fluttered from its battlements—stands the grand old pile of Chep- | have strayed into the second court of the grand old castle, where a modern 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling | stow Castle. garden, bright with | ee ee ee 
duty to protest; and art has| Beneath it lies the town of Chepstow, nestling away among leafy | and ivy-shrouded walls. Se ee 
painters and poets who told us that | trees on the : or running along the pleasant bank of the river, | the third court, where the marvel of the castle attracts the admiring 
o posaalentions sautbieiness in sentering and sheltering, homesteads, a sea-faring population, who |eye. It is the Grand Hall, or Banqueting Chamber, where the baron 
were the first duties of | export to London the caught in the Severn and the Wye, large | assembled his vassals, and made right royal cheer—where lamps shone 
painters think it | stores of timber to the navy-yards, grain to Bristol and the western | on “fair women and brave men”—where the minstrel swept the 
paint every stain | ports, coal, iron, and to many a town on the shores of the Irish Sea | melody from his harp until at his will, as at an enchanter’s, 
not only forget | and St. George’s Channel. A thrown across the river here, stops | hearts and maiden-bosoms throbbed with changing emotions—love, or 
is. This extrava-| the ascent of vessels of aay baie, Bat Rerges of iow ertioeiy, tome hate, or pity. All eilent now, save when a swift wing darts the 
works in the pa-| can reach as far as Hereford. What manner of scenery lies around fair | enclosure, and a light carol throbs upon the air! All empty now,—buat 
as well as minute | Chepstow, everybody knows who has heard or read of the beauties of |no! These splendid an halls are never unpeopled for those who 
represented on a solid | that picturesque “ valley of sweet waters,” which bosoms the classical | can recal the men and deeds that have made the Past so eloquent, 
Plane ; distance, or aerial perspective, or Wye— This Chepstow festal hall is 90 feet in length, and 30 feet in breadth, 
tints; or rather, of malice he neglects these He Exulting and river ! with many a lofty window and noble arch, decorated with their elaborate 
bas theniasen of ed. peultios oslaer, chexp.antiles, ond grant meting io wanes o Ulemtag ao they Sow tracery foliage, aa i were, in stone—that marks the genius and the 
of word disper, with » certain stif, antique, eambrous embroidery of dic Through banks whose endare for ever poetic spirit of the Gothic architecture. 
but it is all cold, artificial, and angular. It is, in words, just what man bat leave ita “ig The fourth court, probably constructed at a later period than the re- 
Yoatbras on thd plasrcclonned bevse was two years ags. Not far from Chepstow are the ruins of the old, and the houses | mainder of the pile, is connected with it by a drawbridge. The line of 
Mr. Morris has taken as his general work the Morte d’ Arthur, the | of the new, Caerwent—or, City on the Chalky Cliff—a famous military | fortification, of which the Castle was the key and the 
British subject which Milton resigned in despair to the feebleness of Bal- | station and opulent town in the days of the Roman, who termed it Venia| completely girded the town, and was strengthened by bastions and 
wer, or—may it be hoped ?—to the fulness of Tennyson’s Of | Silurum, and adorned it with and villas, and temples. | watch-towers, whose ruins are still pointed out to the inquiring stranger 
course he goes back to the Morte d’ Arthur, for has not tism | The site of the Roman city may yet be defined by the studious traveller,| Of the varied fortunes of this famous pile we shall not treat at any 
taken it under its special protection? His chief the Defence of can trace a , 400 yards in length and 360 in width, | jength. As one of the border-fortresses, and holding an important posi- 
Guenevere—a very tedious affair, if vivid 


function of 

people began, in decent life, to read and write. So all that he prodyces 
are pictures—pictures of queer, quaint knights, very stiff and cumbrous, 
yc te all day in chain armour, and qrashiing about in cloth 

gold—woman always in miniver, and never in flesh anti blood. The 
trees and flowers are very pronounced in colour, and exceedingly angu- 
lar and sharp in outline ; every building is a prickly castle, and every 
eastle hasits moat. Here it is, and the folks about it :— 


Over which red apples 
At the right time of the year. 


On the bricks the green moss grew. 

Yoleu tunes athe iene,” / 
Over which red apples ehone ; 
Little war that castle knew. 


Dall green water filled the moat, 
Each side had a red-brick lip, 
Green and mossy with the drip 

Of dew and rain ; there was a boat 


Of carven wood, with hangings green 
About the stern, &c. 


Who walked es , ~ ly 
Miles and Giles and Isabeau, 
Tall Jehane du Castel beau, 

Alice of the golden hair. 


Big Sir Gawain, the good knight, 
i¢ Ellayne le Violet, an 


, Constance fille de fay, 
aetna with footfall light. 
Whosoever wander’d there, 

Whether it be dame or knight, 


Half of scarlet, half of white, 
Their raiment was: of roses fair 


Each wore a = on the head, 
At Ladie’s Gard the way was so ; 
Fair Jehane du Castel beau 

Wore her wreath till it was dead. 


All this and the verses that follow are pretty in their way, though la- 
bouring under the slight disadvantage of having no story to tell, and of 
telling the no story by broken hints and jerks of allusion, and what is 
meant to be suggestive. The title is Golden Wings, though what the 
wings are, and why golden, passes our wit to conjecture. And so 
throughout. Each poem is as hard to —- as though it were written 
in black letter. It is crabbed, and involved, and stiff, and broken-backed 
in metre, but bright, sparkling, distinct, and pictorial in effect. You 
cannot quite make out what it means, or whether it means anything 
taken altogether ; but each touch is sharp, the colour is brilliant, the 
costume picturesque. Still, the general effect is decidedly unpleasant. 
If the ages of faith and chivalry were this sort of thing, it must have been 
@ queer world to live in. We never knew any knights or ladies of this 
class, but there mast have been a great deal of blood as well as lances 
and shields in those days ; and though there was a great amount of kiss- 
ing, both according to the chroniclers and Mr. Morris, it appears that the 
kissers and kissed fad bat little respect for the marriage service. This, 
we are bound to say, is the general moral impression — by Mr. 
Morris’s very chivalrous pictures. His men and women, trees and 
flowers, and castles and yy ey not like anything we ever saw, ex- 
cept in illumivations; but they might, when they did exist, be like 
Mr. Morris’s delineations. Only it isa mercy to have got rid of them. 
If this thing is to be reproduced, perhaps this is the only way to do what 
is not w doing. . Morris could employ himself better ; and we re- 
—— with his gifts of colouring and sense of force and beauty, he 

not give us people and passions with which we could sympathise. 
We have not the patience to go through his anatomy—often a morbid 
study, of all the component parts of forests or castles, or even of ladies’ 
dresses or ladies’ morals ; but he depicts these things by so many and so 
true touches, often with such vivid realism, that if he would but consi- 
der that poetry is concerned about human passions and duties—with men 
of like moral nature with ourselves, and with material nature where 
green and white is not got up on the art principles of the medieval mi- 
niaturists—he might win a great place (which is not saying much) among 
his contemporaries. But although aware that specimens will present 
neither Mr. Morris’s best nor worst points—neither his insufferable af- 
fectation nor his command of language—we must let the poet of pre-Raf- 
faclitism exhibit himself. The picture is a besieged knight waiting for 
succour :— 
I cannot bear the noise 
And light out there, with this thought alive, 


Like any curling within my 3 
Let me jst hide my head within thege soft 
Deep cushions, there and think it out. 


[Lying on the window-seat. 
I cannot bear much noise now, and I think 
That I shall go to sleep ; it all sounds dim 
And faint, and I shall soon forget most things ; 
Yea, almost that Tam alive and here ; 
It goes slow, comes slow, like a big mill-wheel 
Op some broad stream, with long 7“? weeds a-way, 
And soft and slow it rises and it 5 
Btill going onward. 
Lying 80, one kiss, 
And I should be in Avalon asleep, 
Among the poppies and the yellow flowers ; 
‘And should brush my cheek, my hair being spread 
Far out among the stems ; soft mice and 
Sins and creeping all about my feet, 
and tired ; and the flies should come 
Creeping on my broad eyelids unafraid ; 
And there shculd be a noise of water going, 
Clear blue, fresh water breaking on 
Likewise the flies should creep, &c. 


And so long as they do not creep on canvas, and are not done in the 
brightest of verditer and ultramarine next year in Trafalgar-square we 
may leave them creeping, creeping in Mr. Morris’s poem. 


—_—— 


CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 
On the summit of a swart, precipitous cliff, looking down upon the 
ig waters of the river Wye, its ancient walls adorned with the me- 
ivy—whose beauty is so sad even in its luxuriance, because like 
a false friena it cliogeth closest to the loftiest, and flourisheth most in 
their decay—on the crest of the lofty hill, still braving the winter-wrath 
and rejeldieg in the summer-sheen, as in the palmy day when Norman 


who 

and whose i ; May raise 

and tty. wal twenty feet high and twelve feet thick, and draw 
ree sides of it the deep fosse, which was once its external de- 

fence, Here are relics of the old Kings ,of the Earth still to be disco- 

vered at Caerwent—a fragment of tesselated pavement, once trodden 


speci- | down by Roman feet ; a cup, once lifted by sturdy hands to bearded 


mouths ; a rusty sword, which once flashed terror on the souls of the 


ie | wild Silures: mute, yet eloquent memorials, telling of the great historic 


Past, so pregnant with mighty thoughts and immortal deeds! Down the 
rapid Wye have floated Roman leys ; freighted with fair Olympias 
and loving Caiuses—sometimes, mayhap, with some tender Silurian 
maid whose loving heart had flung aside the trammels of creed and coun- 
try, and clung tothe Roman noble. Through the green woods have rung 
the sbrill clarions of the Roman legion, or the fell shout of the wronged 
Britons, who, if they knew not how to fight, knew at least how heroic 
"Eee hanes f Caerwent 
ut the Roman away, and with him the glory of Caerwent ; 
and Chepstow, better suited pote its position to thee ms ofa policy 
which throve by commerce, rapidly rose into importance. 
When William the Conqueror pushed his outposts into the fair valleys 
and fertile plains of Southern Wales, it was ut Chepstow, not at Caerwent, 
that the Norman leader, William Fitz-Osbert, raised his stronghold. 
A famous warrior, and a mighty castle-builder, was this same William 
Fitz-Osbert, or William, son of Osberts, as the monkish chronicles.called 
him! He built a castle at Winchester, another at York, another at Here- 





ford, and a fourth in his own sovereignty, Carisbrook, in the Isle of 


Wight. He built them with skill; massive and in commanding posi- 
tions, and well supplied with water. The gallant Norman was a kins- 
man of the Conqueror’s ; his trustiest counsellor, and one of his best 
generals. The Conquest of England may, in no slight degeee, be attri- 
buted to his genius, perseverance, energy, and his influence over his fel- 
low-nobles, 

On the red field of Hastings he led the van of the Norman army, and 
by his valour and conduct greatly contributed to the succesful issue of 
the day. Afterwards he aided his sovereign in settling the government 
of the subject-nation. When William, in 1067, departed to Normandy, 
that he might deposit his plunder in some place of security, Fitz-Osbert 
was entrusted, conjointly with Odo of Bayeux, with the lieutenancy of 
the kingdom. With all ferocity and injuszice did he administer the trust 
devolved upon him. When his armed men broke into quiet villages with 
fire and sword, he uttered no reproach. Murder and rapine stalked un- 
controlled through the affrighted land. 

He was well rewarded by King William, for he received the earldom 
of Hereford, the lordship of the Isle of Wight, and nearly two hundred 
fertile manors. 

He died im 1074, in Flanders, and was succeeded in his English estates 
by his youngest son, Roger, second Count of Hereford, who—considering 
a disgrace had been inflicted upon his sister by King William—raised an 
army of Normans, Saxons, and Welshmen, and rebelled against his 
peter wt was defeated, captured, and cust into prison. That he pos- 
sessed the true spirit of a Norman, and the pride of a Fitz-Osbert, may 
be inferred from the following anecdote, told by the monkish annalist, 
Ordericus Vitalis :— 

King William, at the Easter-tide, when it was customary for the Nor- 
man Soverigns to send rich presents to their barons, despatched to Count 
Roger, in his prison-solitude, a complete suit of the costliest stuffs. Pro- 
bably, he was mindful of the services rendered him by the stout Earl of 
Hereford, and designed his gift as a peace-offering and a token of his 
royal favour. But Count Roger derided the monarch’s generosity, and 
ordered his attendants to kindle him a great fire, wherein he incontinently 
cast the silken tunic, the velvet mantle, and the cloak of precious furs. 
When tidings of this contemptuous action reached the King’s ears, he 
grew very wrath, and exclaimed—“ Haughty, indeed, is he who hath 
done me this dish : by the splendour of God, out from my prison, 
while I live, he shall not go?” And the oath of the King was religiously 
kept, and Count Roger perished in prison about 1086. 

hus miserably terminated the splendid race of the Fitz-Osberts, justi- 
fying the pious moralities of their historian, who sagely says—“ Verily, 
the glory of the world, like unto grass, cut down and dieth ; it passeth 
away, like smoke. Where now is William, Count of Hereford, the King’s 
Deputy, the Seneschal of Normandy, and the martial chief of warriors? 
He was the chiefest and the most potent of the oppressors of the Saxons, 
and his ambition it was that nourished the fatal enterprise which brought 
a miserable death to so many sovereigns. Truly, a just Judge seeth all 
things, and recompenseth every man, even as he hath deserved. As the 
great Count slew many with the sword, so by the sword did he himself 
perish. Finally, after his death, before even five years had passed, the 
spirit of discord excited his son and his son-in-law agaiast their lord and 
kinsman, even as the Sichemites rose against Abimelech. And thus have 
I truly described the offence through which therace of William, son of 
Osborne, was rooted out of England, that there was not left unto them a 
spot of ground whereon to set their feet.’’ 

Whether the present Castle, or rather its ruins, exhibit any traces of the 
Norman builder’s handiwork, may, however, reasonably be doubted ; and 
the archeologist will rather consider them as all belonging to the second 
and A pile, erected about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when the Welsh were gradually retreating from the English borders into 
the mountain-fastnesses. This splendid structure, with its courts, and 
towers, and moats, occupied an area of three acres. A portion of its 
walls was erected on the very brink of the cliff, so that they were perpen- 
dicular with its side, and overhung the rapid waters sweeping below in 
gloom and shadow......There are four courts, encircled by ponderous 
battlements. You enter into the first under a gloomy Norman arch, 
which springs from two lofty towers, and is defended by a huge and mas- 
sive iron-plated door. The grooves, wherein the poricullis descended to 
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tion upon the British Channel, it was often exposed to the storms 
in the troubled reigns of the Plantagenents. Daring the Civil Wars, it 
constantly changed hands. Both town and castle, at first, were occupied 

a royal garrison ; but Colonel Morgan, at the head of a small troop 
of Roundbeads, captured it in October, 1645. It remained in possession 
of the Parliamentarians until May, 1648, when it was seized by the Roy- 
alists under circumstances thus described by Rushworh :—“ May 10. Let- 
ters from Monmouthshire certify, that Sir Nicholas Kemish, Mr. Thomas 
Lewis, and other malignants, having gained ney with some 
in Chepstow Castle, got possession in the night of a port (i.c., entered 
through an embrasure), while Colonel Hewes, the governor, was gone 
to meet Colonel Herbert and others of the gentry at Abergavenny, for 
settling the country upon some overtures: which, when one , an 
officer 6f the garrison, perceived, he with others retreated to a tower, 
which he made good as long as he could, but was with Captain Herbert 
and others taken prisoners, and Sir Nitholas is possessed (informed) of 
all. Colonel Herbert hearing it, presently got forces, and has besieged 
the castle.” 

A greater man than Colonel Herbert, however, soon moved up against 
it. In Wales “ the counties were universally against the Parliament ; 
where forces come, they (the inhabitants) carry away their children, &c., 
and fly into the woods, leaving houses empty. Their smiths, having cut 
their bellows, are all gone. 1f one would give 40s. for a horse-shoe, or 
a place to make it, ’tis not to be had.” In short, there is such work to 
be done as only a master-worker can do, and Oliver Cromwell is sent to 
do it. He does it in his own vigorous way. 

On the 10th of May we reach Monmouth, on the 11th, Chepstow ; which 
the enemy understanding, they draw forth about 40 horse and 100 foot. 
The city walls are well lined with musketeers, bat Colonel Pride’s re- 
doubtable Ironsides “ go on so desperately, that presently the gate is 
taken, and so the town and a good number of prisoners.” Some fly to 
the Castle, in which there are 150—silly men, who slight our brief, stern 
summons, and shoot at the drummer. Next night we seck to force the 
gate, but are hindered by a great rain ; and Gregson, a stout worthy 
soldier, Colonel Pride’s major and his right hand, is dangerously 
wounded in the head by a stone, and four or five of our privates are 
hurt. In fact, the Castle is strong, and victualled for a month, so that 
it is best to send for some cannon to Bristol and Gloucester, and as we 
have some matters of greater mark to attend unto in person, we march 
away into Pembrokeshire, and leave Colonel Ewer with seven compa- 
nies of foot and two troops of horse, to gain the place. 

The garrison held out until the 25th of May. They made one attempt 
to escape, by means of a boat, which for that purpose they lowered from 
the cliff into the river ; but a Parliamentarian soldier swam across, hold- 
ing a knife in his mouth, cut the rope, and brought away the boat. A 
gallant exploit! for which, doubtless, he was duly rewarded. In the as- 
sault, which, as we have indicated, took place on the 25th, 120 prisoners 
were taken, many of them gentlemen of note; and about forty of the 
garrison—among them Sir Nicholas Kemish—were slain. 

At Chepstow, in the dungeon to which we have already alluded, was 
confined—after the Rest oration—one of the most eminent and virtuous 
of the Regicides, Henry Martin. He was not treated, however, with any 
severity, and was permitted to enjoy the society of his wife and children. 
He bore his thraldom for twenty years, lessening its irksomeness by pa- 
tient and vigourous study, and died here, calmly and happily, in the 
78th year of his age, but a few months before the Great Revolution, 
which banished from the English throne the line of Stuart. He was 


buried in the chancel of Chepstow Church, but, at a later period, his 
coffia was removed to another part of the sacred bailding, by the orders 
of a bigoted vicar, who deemed the altar profaned by the proximity of 


the Regicide’s bones. 
Jeremy Taylor, the great divine and the eloquent author of so man 


noble works of a wise theology, was a prisoner in Chepstow for a brief 


time in 1656, while under suspicion of being implicated in a projected 


royalist conspiracy. 


The Castle now belongs to the Duke of Beaufort, who carefully at- 


tends to its preservation as one of the most splendid of the border-for- 
tresses. 


And such is the story of Chepstow Castle! 
—— 
THE WATCH ALL ASLEEP. 
* * But don’t you feel sleepy, Captain Cope?” asked Mrs. 


“ Not when I’m on deck, Ma’am; though, when I first went mate, I 


could sleep anyhow and anywhere. I sailed out of Boston to South 
America, in a topsail-echooner, with an old fellow by the name of Eaton, 


—just the strangest old scamp you ever dreamed of. I suppose by rights 


he ought to have been in the hospitals he certainly was the nearest to 
crazy and not be it. 


He used to keep a long pole by him on deck,—a 
pole with a sharp spike in one end,—and any man who'd get near enough 
to him to let him have a chance would feel that spike. I’ve known him 
to keep the cook up till midnight frying dougbouts ; then he’d call all 
hands aft and range ’em on the quarter-deck, and go round with his hat 


off and a plate of doughauts in his hand, saying as polite as you please, 


‘Here, my man, won’t you take a doughnut?—they won’t hurt you; 
nice and light ; had them fried a purpose for you.’ And then he’d get a 
bottle of wine or Curagoa cordial, and go round with a glass to each man, 
and make him tuke a drink. You'd see the poor fellows all of a shake, 
not knowing how to take it,—afraid to refuse, and afraid still more, if 
they didn’t, that the old man would play ’em some confounded trick. In 
the midst of it all, he’d seem as if he’d woke up out of a dream, and he’d 


sing out, in a way that made them fellows scatter, ‘ What the —— are 


all you men doing here at this time of night? Go forrard, every man 


jack of you! Go forrard, I tell you!’ and it was ‘Devil take the 
hindmost ! 





bar the egress or ingress of suspected guests, may yet be detected. The 
first court is occupied by the domestic offices, and the private chapel or 
oratory, where masse-service was performed for the garrison and their 
lord. The south-eastern angle is strengthened by a stout round tower, 
now roofless and bare, revealing the spiral staircase that led the soldier 
to the battlements, or the prisoner to his cell. Beneath it, yawns a noi- 
some, gloomy vault, into which no healtby air or cheerful sunlight ever 
metrates. Many a poor wretch in this fearfal dungeon has couuted the 
ingering hours which delayed the welcome death. Could they but “ re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon,” what strange and fearful pictures could 
they give us of those “feudal Times,” when around every castle con- 
tinually raged a mimic war,—when vigilant sentinels on the watch-towers 
looked out afar for the blaze of the bale-fire on the distant hill, heralding 
the coming foe,—when Norman and Welsh in turn hung out their banners 
on these towers,—when, ata later day, the Rival-Roses were steeped ia 
fratricidal blood on many a well-fought field. Amongst these prison-vic- 
tims, could they again stand before us, we might note the brave, the 
generous, and the good, as well as the treacherous assassin and the mur- 
derous robber ; the knight and the squire, as well as the honest franklin ; 
for Oppression is a potent leveller, and takes no heed of the inequalities 
ofrank. Ob, those rare old times, which the poets chaunt of ! Men ruled 
then by the right of the etrong arm and the vigorous brain, and knew no 
law but that which Wordsworth speaks of, as— 


The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they oo ae who have the power, 
And they keep who can! 


Well, amongst much barbarism, and ruthlessness, and hard-handed go- 
vernment, there were flashes of the most glorious heroism, and such dis- 
plays of the manly virtues as shall never be forgotten while poets can 
write songs, and true men learn them ! 





While we have thus thrown back our memories into the past, our feet 







“ Well,—the old man was always on the look-out to catch the watch 
sleeping. He never seemed to sleep much himself ;—I’ve heard 
that’s a sign of craziness ;—and the more he tried, the more sure 
we were to try it every chance we had. So sureas the old man 


caught you at it, he’d give you a bucketful of water, slap over you, 


and then follow it up with a bucket at your head. Fletcher, the second 
mate, and I, got so we could tell the moment he put foot on the com- 
panion-way, and, no matter how sound we were, we’d be on our feet be- 
fore he could get ondeck. But Fletcher got tired of his vagaries, and 
left us at Pernambuco, to ship aboard a homeward bound whaler, and in 
his place we got a fellow named Tubbs, a regular duff-head,—couldn’t 
keep his eyes open the daytime, hardly. 

“* Well.—we were about two days out of Pernambuco, and Tubbs had 
the middle watch, of a clear starlight night, with a steady breeze, and 
everything going quietly, and nothing in sight. So, in about ten minutes 
after the watch got on deck, every mother’s son of them was hard and 
fast. The wind was a-beam, and the old schooner could steer herself; 
so, even the man at the helm was sitting down on a hencoop, with one 
arm round the tiller, and snoring like a porpoise. I heard the old man 
rouse out of bis bunk and creep on deck, and, guessing fun was coming, 
I turned out, and slipped up after him. 

“ The first thing I saw was old Eaton at work at the tiller. He got it 
unshipped and braced up with a pair of oars and a hencoop, without wak- 
ing the man at the helm,—how, I couldn’t tell,—bat he was just like a 
cat; and then he blew the binnacle light out ; and then he started for- 
rard, with his trampet in his hand. He caught sight of me, standing 
half-way up the companion-way, and shook his fist at me to keep quiet 
and not to spoil sport. He slipped forward and out on to the bowsprit, 
clear out to the end of the flying jib-boom, and stowed himselt where he 


'couldn’t be well seen to leeward of the sail. Then he sung out with 
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all his might through the trumpet, ‘ Schooner ahoy, ! 

lum !—port W-4-a-a-RD! I say,—you’re right aboard of us!’—And then 
ply, olgigam 29 meg out asif in the other craft to his own 
crew, then again to us. course, every man was 

second, thinking we were all but afoul of another vesse' 

was steering was trying, with all his might, to put his helm a-port,— 
and when he found what was to pay there, toship the tiller. This wasn’t 
go easy ; for the old man had the slack of the main sheet through 
the head of the rudder, and belayed it on one of the boom-cleats, out of 
reach,—and, what with just oles up, and half a dozen contradictory 
orders sung out at once, besides expecting to strike every minute, he had 
almost lost what little wits he had. 

“ As for Tubbs, be was like a hen with her head cut off,—one minute 
ob Bes Ho Ak. 008 Manel ip Da waaiensiguing. dee forrard to ook 
out for the strange craft, and then aft to see why the schooner didn’t an- 
swer her helm. Meanwhile, he was singing out to the watch to brace 
round the fore-topsail and help her, to let fly the sheets, and to haul aft 
the main-boom ; the watch below came tumbling up, and everybody was 
expecting to feel the buat of our striking the next minute. I laughed 
as though I should split ; for nobody could see me where I stood, in the 
shadow of the companion-way, and everybody was looking out ahead for 
the other vessel. First I knew, the o!d man had got in board again, and 
was ttanding there aft, as if he’d just come on deck. ‘ What’s all this 
noise here ?” says he-—* What are you doing on deck, Mr. Cope? Go be- 
low, Sir !—Go below, the larboard watch, and let’s have no more of this! 
—Who’s seen any vessel? Vessel, your eye, Mr. Tabbs! I tell you, 
you’ve been dreaming.’ Then, as he got his head about to the level of 
the top of the companicnway, and out of the reach of any spare belay- 
ing-pin that might come that way, says he,—‘ I’ve just come in from the 
end of the flyin’-jib-boom, and there was no vessel in sight, except one 
topsail-schoouer, with the watch all asleep,—so it can’t be her that hailed 
you. 

“ That cared all sleeping on the watch for chat voyage, I tell you. 
And as for Tubbs, you had only to say, ‘ Port your helm,’ and he was 
off.” —The Atlantic Monthly. 

— 


TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD IN THE HORSE. 


We have much pleasure in placing before our readers an article, 
though on a veterinary subject, thought not unworthy of a prominent 
lace in the pages of the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, pub- 
ished on the Ist.of the month. The paper in question is entitled, 
“ Transfdsion of Blood in the Horse, in Diseases attended with Low Vital 
Action,” and is from the pen of Mr. James Farrell, Veterinary Surgeon 
to the Lord Lieutenant and the Constabulary Force in Ireland—a gen- 
tleman whose devotion to his profession has attained for him the high 
position be holds amongst his brother veterinarians. The subject treated 
upon is of very considerable interest, and is, we believe, entirely new to 
the veterinary profession, though not unknown in medical practice ; and 
we are given to understand that so perfect an apparatus as that invented 
and used by Mr. Farrell in the cases he records has never been previously 
in use, even among the Dublin faculty, many of the leading members of 
which complimented him on the success of his experiments. In transfer- 
ring the article uncurtailed to our columns, we need make no apology, 
believing, with the writer, that a thorough testing of the subject may 
lead to “ its becoming a most valuable agent in veterinary science” :— 

“ During the autumn of 1856 and spring of 1857, an epidemic prevailed 
in and about Dublin—indeed, I believe, all over Ireland, to a greater or 
less extent—-which at its outset presented the leading features of influ- 
enza, but of a low typhoid character ; it was much more prevalent along 
the eastern coast than on the western or in the midland counties. In 
Dublin it was very fatal, and in most of the cases which I was called on 
to see I found intense debility, which in some instances had come on 
within a few hours after the disease had first manifested itself. Horses 
were seen to eat their food in the morning with every appearance of 
health and good spirits, and before evening they were found resting 
against the side of their stables for support ; so rapidly had debility fcl- 
lowed the first symptoms of the disease. 

“With all these cases the principal difficulty was to support the 
strength, watching at the same time closely the symptoms which mani- 
fested themselves as the case progressed. Sometimes the urinary organs 
became affected, and repeated evacuations caused the patient to eink ra- 
pidly. In others the bowels were involved, and to such an extent as to 
resemble bad cases of cholera in the human subject ; but the worst forms 
of this disease that I witnessed were those in whieh the a1imals had been 
bled previously to my having seen them. With those c.ses which had 
not been bled, I had, in treating them, an average amount of success ; 
but in most of those that had, I am bound to admit I was by no means so 
fortunate. I found that everything I could do to restore the vital powers 
was, in the majority of cases, useless, and, save in the instanees of some 
young, vigorous horses, collapse set in within a few hours after the ab- 
straction of the blood. 

“T gave a fair trial to all the usual remedies. In cases where in- 
fluenza had assumed a typhoid form, and in which the leading symptons 
were a feeble thready pulse, quick and laboured breathing, cold extremi- 
ties, clammy mouth, drooping eyelids, utter prostration of strength, and, 
in short, the usual symptoms of collapse, especially such as had been re- 
duced to this state by loss of blood or by excessive purgation, I was gene- 
rally unsuccessful. Discouraged by repeated failures, I determined to 
try the effect of ‘ transfusion,’ believing it to be a not unnatural resto- 
rative, especially in cases where the improper abstraction of blood had 
superindaced the symptoms above alluded to. 

“To enable me, therefore, to give this operation a fair trial, I com- 
menced a series of experiments, so as to discover the simplest, safest,and 
most effectual method of conveying blood from one animal into another ; 
I first tried the transfusion syringe, which has been used by medical prac- 
titioners for this purpose ; but whether from want of skill in its use, or 
from some defect in the instrument (which had been recommended to me 
as one of the best), or from some other cause, I cannot tell, but certain it 
is, I was in no case so successful with it as I was with a more simple ap- 
paratus. I fancied that the blood lost much of its vitality by being ex- 
posed to atmospheric action, and also by its being forced and compressed 
within the cylinder of the instrament. These impressions as to the 
cause of failure induced me to undertake several experiments, with a 
view to the construction of an instrument which would fulfil the requi- 
site indications, viz., to allow the blood to pass freely from the vein of 
the healthy into that of the diseased subject without coming in contact 
with the atmosphere, and without alteration of its temperature. I at 
length adopted an exceedingly simple apparatus, which may be described 
in a few words. It consists of an India rubber tube some two and a half 
feet in length, and three-eights of an inch in diameter—that is, about the 
calibre of the vein in the adult horse. To either end of this is fitted a 
silver tube, curbed somewhat like a syphon, so that the end, which is 
slightly rounded at the point, might be passed easily into the vein, both 
tubes being exactly alike. A narrow zinc or tin trough, is required to 
contain hot water, in which two-thirds of the tube should be immersed 
during the time that the blood is flowing. This completes the apparatus, 
and, being epee, and the horses ready, held by assistants, the jugular 
vein of the bealthy horse, from which the supply is to be taken, may be 
opened, and into it one of the silver tubes carefully passed, point up- 
wards, so as to receive the current of blood as it flows back from the 
head ; the operator holding the other end, and, having previously opened 
the corresponding vein in the patient, he should wait till the current is 
passing freely down the tube from the healtby horse, and then bring it in 
contact with that which is now flowing slowly from the patient ; he should 
pass the end of the tube carefully in the vein, point downwards by which 
means the possibility of any air getting into the tube is avoided. 

“The quantity to be transfused is readily ascertained by watching the 
expression of the eyes, and noting the pulse carefully. So long as there 
is no dilatation of the pupils, and so long as the heart’s action is not very 
much affected, the blood may be allowed to flow on uninterruptedly, but 
as soon as the pupils become dilated, it is necessary to lessen the supply 
gradually, by compressing the tube with the finger and thumb. If the 
dilatation disappear after a minute or two, the blood may be again al- 
lowed to flow, but if it increases further transfusion must be stopped, or 
otherwise injurious consequences will result. In the cases of two animals 
which I purchased for the purpose of experiment, I purposely allowed 
the blood to flow after the dilatation of the pupil had manifested itself, 
in order that I might see the result, and I found it to increase; and in 
one of the cases, after winking both eyes in rapid succession, the horse 
reared up and fell back. In the other case, I forced the blood in from an 
india rubber enema bottle ; the pupils first became still more dilated, the 
breathing very quick and citlicalt, the eyes assumed a wild, agonised 
look, and the animal, with » -udden bound forward, fell dead. I had my 
finger on the artery during 4 cutire time, and observed a great unstea- 
diness and fluttering of the jvu!s°, which increased in frequency until the 
instant before he fell. In ti. ‘ict of these cases I did not force the blood 
into the vein, but allowed it . iluw until I perceived the injurious effects 
on the horse ; he tottered and fell, but in ashort time recovered, and was 
walked back to his stable ; he died in the course of the night, and on ex- 








amining his head next day I found considerable congestion of the brain. 
The tube used for these experiments transferred about three quarts of 


blood in eight minutes ; at least so might be inferred from the fact that | be 


when used as a syphon it passed three and a half quarts of water (and a 
my teste pnecrhee penny in ce teint te tle 

“ In one of my successful cases, phlebitis supervened 
and Ciseased horse. I think I am correct in saying that this disease is by 
no means so likely to occur in horses as in human beings, and is certainly 
not so formidable ; but, nevertheless, I am quite sure that it may bap- 
pen as a consequence of the operation if the instrament be not kept scru- 
pulously clean, and also if great care be not taken in its introduction into 
the vein. Having, from these and other experiments not necessary to de- 
tail, determined on the mode of operating most likely to be successful, 
I shall now proceed to state the result of four cases in which I have ope- 
rated, aud which I think I may look upon as having been followed with 
entire success. In three of the cases the patients had been bled a short 
time previous to my having seen them, and were so much weakened that 
they could scarcely walk. In the fourth case a drastic purgative had 
been age causing super-pargation and great prostration of 
strength. 

“ In each of the four cases the condition of the patient was so similar 
that the description I have already given may answer for all. Having 
selected a healthy young horse from which to obtain the blood to be 
transfused, I opened the jugular vein in the patient and in the healthy 
subject, and having inserted the tube, as before described, into the vein 
of the healthy horse, I placed the india-rubber tube in the tin trough 
containing the hot water to maintain its temperature, and the other 
curved into the descending portion of the vein in the patient. As soon 
as the current from the healthy horse had completely expelled all at- 
mospheric air, the instrament being thus arranged, the blood flowed 
freely from the vein of one horse into that of the other in an unbroken 
current. The average quantity of blood transferred in each of these 
cases was about three quarts. I observed no particular symptoms to 
follow from the transfusion until two quarts or more had passed from the 
healthy to the diseased subject, but as soon as about that quantity had 
flowed there appeared to be produced an amount of stimulation indicated 
by an increased action of the heart: at the same time the pupils began 
to dilate, and the countenance evinced an anxious expression. My for- 
mer experiments led me to watch with great care the progressive dilata- 
tion of the pupil, and I deemed it expedient in each case when this 
symptom was well developed to compress the tube so as to diminish the 
current and allow the transfusion to proceed more gradually and slowly. 
Occasionally I almost completely interrupted the current until the sub- 
sidence of this symptom, and I found that when about three quarts had 
been transfused, any additional quantity was followed by unpleasant 
symptoms, which indicated the necessity of stopping the operation. On 
removing the tube and closing the vein, all symptoms of irritation gra- 
dually subsided, and the pulse, from being rapid and irritable, became 
slower, stronger, and fuller, gradually approaching the healthy standard. 

“In each of these four cases the reaction was steady and progressive. 
The natural warmth of the extremities was gradually restored, and in 
the course of ten or twelve hours the patient presented other equally 
unmistakable symptoms of amendment. such as returning appetite, 
more quiet and steady respiration, cheerfulness of countenance, and a 
willingness to move about ; from this point there wasa gradual improve- 
ment, and in a short time they were pronounced cured. 

“T have been induced to submit these few remarks, much less with a 
view to record any little success I may have had in performing the ope- 
ration myself, than with a hope that others, far more capable, will take 
up the matter and test it thoroughly ; for, whatever obstaeles and ob- 
jections there may be to its performance in the human sulyect, there are 
none to prevent its becoming a most valuable agent in veterinary 
science,” 

Sanna “eee 


ENGLISH VIEWS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Amongst the public services performed by Lord Malmesbury as 
Foreign Secretary we hope soon to have the satisfaction of including the 
settlement of the Central American difficulty. This has completely 
baffled our statesmen for many years, and the prospect of a speedy and 
successful issue to the protracted question will have the most beneficial 
effect in commercial circles on both sides of the Atlantic. At present 
the only means of communication overland between the countries of 
which the seaboard is washed by the Atlantic and those washed by the 
Pacific Ocean—the eastern and western coasts of the great American con- 
tinents—is the Panama route. This has proved to be both inconvenient 
and insufficient, and better routes at other points have long been pro- 
jected. The Nicaraguan route, settled by a convention between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, offers the greatest advantages, and M. Belly is pre- 
pared to construct an interoceanic canal as soon as proper measures are 
taken for maintaining inviolate the neutrality of the Isthmus guaranteed 
by the provisions of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty. The utmost harmony 
prevails between France and England and the United States on this im- 
portant question, and we are glad to learn from accounts recently re- 
ceived that the United States government have issued a proclamation 
against Walker and his associates. 

For many years the repose of the world has been threatened by the 
proceedings of the fillibusters. Bands of desperate men have been col- 
lected for the purpose of assailing peaceful communities. Many of the 
small States into which the territory of Central America is at present di- 
vided have suffered in this respect, and amongst these lawless leaders 
one William Walker is the most notorious. This desperado has been re- 
cently making great efforts to fit out another military expedition against 
Nicaragua, For the purpose of obtaining money and adherents, “‘ bonds 
and other contracts, pledging the public lands of Nicaragua and the 
Transit route through its territory as a security for their redemption 
and fulfilment” have been issued. 

The Nicaraguan Minister in the United States has prohibited the citi- 
zens or subjects of any nation, pting p gers intending to proceed 
through Nicaragua over the Transit route from ocean to ocean, to enter 
the territory without a regular passport. France, England and the 
United States have a perfect understanding, and, in accordance with the 
stipulations of existing treaties, Nicaragua, if she claims assistance, will 
be supported against these piratical adventurers, and Walker and his as- 
sociates will be seized and treated as pirates and buccaneers are usually 
treated by civilized governments. Two powerful British ships of war, 
the Diadem and the Cesar, have been ordered into these waters for the 
protection of the Central American authorities, and a portion of the 
French fieet wiil in all probability sail in the same direction. The Pre- 
sident of the United States has issued a proclamation denouncing these 
“ illegal enterprises,” enjoining the civil and military authorities, “to be 
vigilant, active and faithful” in suppressing the same, aud exhorting all 
good citizens to aid and support the public authorities in the discharge 
of their duties. In this document the nefarious schemes of the infamous 
Walker are thas firmly exposed :— 

“The leaders of the former illegal expeditions of the same character 
have opealy expressed their intenticn to renew hostilities against Nica- 
ragua. One of them, who has already been twice expelled from Nicara- 
gua, has invited, through the public newspapers, American citizens to 
emigrate to that republic, and has designated Mobile as the place of ren- 
dezvous and departure, and San Juan del Norte as the port to which they 
are bound. This person, who has renounced his allegiance to the United 
States, and claims to be President of Nicaragua, has given notice to the 
Collector of the port of Mobile that 200 or 300 of those emigrants will be 
prepared to embark from that port about the middle of November.” 

An attempt bas been made in some quarters to represent this question 
as one upon which the United States and the European Powers are at 
variance, Such, however, is not the case. They have similar objects in 
view, namely, to preserve inviolate the neutrality guaranteed by treaty 
to certain Central American States, and to obtain the best means of 
transit at various points of the Isthmus. The proceedings of Walker and 
other fillibusters are deemed illegal, not only in Europe, but in America, 
as we learn from former events, as well as from the proclamation against 
fillibustering received by the last mail. The fact is insisted upon in an 
article that appeared in the Washington Union towards the end of last 
month. The writer of the same, supposed to command the best sources 
of information, says :—‘ We have, then, the distinct attitude of the 
United States in Central America; their wish to open the Isthmus 
routes to all the world, the express repudiation of all exclusive preten- 
tions, of all desire for the acquisition of territory, and of their intention 
only to do what England and France, and every other civilized govern- 
ment never failed to do in like cases—to protect the rights of American 
citizens. We have the concurrence, substantially, we believe, in all 
these positions, of the French and British government ; and we are fur- 
ther led to conclude that, as our intentions become better understood, 
and our fair, just and peaceful policy better appreciated by the Central 
American States, we shall have the cordial friendship and co-operation 
of them all. Our great interests in the Pacific point to the interoceanic 
passages across the Isthmus as exceedingly important to the whole 














American people. If they can be opened, not to us alone, but to every- 





body, under this contract or that, by Frenchmen, Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans and their integrity maintained by the local governments, we shall 

satisfied. Meanwhile, it is but fair to claim that covenants made with 
our own people shall be enforced.” There always will be minor matters 
on which and American statesmen necessarily differ in opi- 
nion, but in essentials they can have but one object. The above may 
therefore be regarded as satisfactory, because it shows that there is not 
only a community of interests, but a unity of action, between the govern- 
ments in the Old and the New World. 

Had the attention of former governments been directed more particu- 
beers the great international objects of this question a solution would 
not have been so long delayed. Lord Malmesbury deserves credit for 
poe te the discussion, and thus cleared away a host of diffical- 
ties.  Nicaraguans are to be supported against ds of desperate 
marauders, and for that purpose French and British men-of-war, which 
will doubtless be joined by a portion of the American fleet, are des- 
patched to i: quarter of the world. A unity of action between the 
three nations will at length be established. Nicaragua must be pro- 
tected, and the route opened out to the traders ofall nations. The “free 
emigrants” will not be permitted to seize upon neutral territory, pillag- 
ing in every direction, and thus paralysing the operations of industry in 
various parts of the globe. It happens that these smaller communities 
lie in the great highway of commerce, and if they are not strong enough 
to repel the invaders they may claim the aid of more powerful States. 
There is nothing like antagonism in this policy. The only antagonism 
is that which always must exist between justice and injustice, trath and 
falsehood, good and evil. On one side appear the freebooter and the pi- 
rate, on the other the peaceful trader and the recognized officers of civi- 
lized governments. The fillibusters are not to be frightened by a pro- 
clamation, and it is only by opposing force to force that their schemes 
can be defeated. If these offenders are brought to justice, and this new 
form of piracy is once completely suppressed, the settlement of the Cen- 
tral American question will follow in due course. It is with this object 
that Lord Malmesbury has been, we believe, for some time labouring, and 
of the success of his lordship’s efforts there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The whole question stands upon a very different footing to what it dida 
few months since, and to the present Foreign Secretary’s tact and perse- 
verance this favourable change is, in a great measure, due. It was no 
easy task to unravel the tangled yarn of complications created by the 
“ spirited policy ;” yet this was necessary to future success. We begin 
to see our way clearly at last; and we may therefore accept the conclu- 
sion that better principles have been adopted, and that the influence of 
amore patriotic policy has made itself felt—Zondon Morning Herald, 
( Ministerial,) Nov. 22. _- 

Some people give themselves an extraordinary amount of trouble in 
propagating error and in publishing false conclusions. Such persons 
are the bugbears of free States. They take advautage of the liberty of 
the press in order to create a prejudice against those wielding authority. 
There is no extremity to which these worthies will not proceed. The 
difficulties that have for some time prevented the settlement of the Cen- 
tral American question afford them just the kind of subject ia which they 
delight. Complications have long existed, and in their idea something 
worse may arise. Consequently they go to work witb alacrity, and puz- 
zle their brains concocting absurb rumours. One of these gentlemen 
assures the public that a joint note has been presented to the government 
of the United States, by France and England, and another pretends that 
he has read the despatches written by certain diplomatists. The first 
statement we have reason to know is altogether wrong, and we can only 
say that if the latter Sir Oracle has access, as he pretends, to diplomatic 
papers, the fact shows that there is a grave neglect of duty somewhere. 
We are inclined to regard the assertion as a vain boast, the information 
with which it is accompanied being absurdly erroneous. 

We stated on Monday last, with reference to this delicate question, 
that although attempts had been made to represeat antagonism in the 
policy pursued, there was nothing of the kind, and we showed that the 
utmost harmony between France and England and the United States pre- 
vailed. They have all one object in view, namely, to obtain the best 
means of transit across the Isthmus. The French government have, we 
believe, no particular penchant for M. Belly. In common with England 
and the United States, they wish the route established as speedily as pos- 
sible. This is the great object of all the parties concerned. Let the 
means of communication be thrown open quickly, and protected when 
completed. There can be no necessity for a joint note in the matter. 
Franze and Eogland can act independently, though with the same view, 
and this is the course pursued by the government of the United States. 
This is evident from the stringent proclamation against Walker and his 
associates brought by the last mail. In the interests of commerce and 
civilization it is necessary that the construction of the means should be 
no longer delayed. Whether an English, a French, or an American 
company undertake the work is not of the slightest consequence. An 
American company was supposed to have accepted the contract, of which 
it is reported not to have fulfilled the conditions. Be this as it may, the 
chief thing is to have the thing done, and by whom it may be executed 
is a point of minor importance.—Jbid, Nov. 25. 


An octavo volume of universal political and commercial importance 
has appeared under the title of “ Percement de L’Isthme de Panama par 
le Canal de Nicarague,’”’ by M. Felix Belly. It appears that on the Ist 
of May, 1858, M. Belly obtained a concession from the President of the 
republic of Nicaragua (Gen. Martinez) and the President of the republic 
or Costa Rica (Juan Rafael Mora) to cut a canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama, The articles of the convention are published in the pamphlet 
before me, and appear to be fair and reasonable to all concerned. Arti- 
cle 13 is of general interest, and says :—“ The contractors distinctly pro- 
claim that the canal shall be open on equal terms to the flags of all na- 
tions, and that a uniform tax as moderate as possible shall apply to 
every description of merchandise from all parts of the world. That a 
tax is fixed from this day at 10 francs per maritime ton (1,000 kilo- 
grammes), and at 60fr. for each person. The company has no power to 
augment these charges ; but reductions will be made provided they can 
be accomplished in accordance with commercial interests.” Such is the 
most interesting feature of the Belly concession, for the rest of the world 
at least. A Panama Canal Compacy has been formed in Paris, and M. 
Belly has proceeded to Central America to carry out his plan of uniting 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. The work in question gives details for 
the working out of the proposed canal, and treats the enterprise as one 
of universal interest and politan d ds. So much for the com- 
mercial view of the proposition. The political difficulties, so far as I can 
learn, are greater than those provided by nature. America is known to 
be opposed to allowing the Presidents of the sister infant republics to dis- 
pose of what we would suppose to be their own rights aud privileges. 
America says :— The Panama canal ought to be executed by an Ameri- 
can company. We have the larger amount of interest in that part of the 
world ; our commerce will be greater than all the rest of the world’s 
traffic put together, and therefore the canal ought to be in our hands.” 
England and France take a different view of the question, and, if I am 
correctly informed, support the independence of the Central States, and 
the Central States, I presume, are of the same views touching their own, 
interests. Meanwhile Walker is off again to organize a new expedition, 
which will dispute the very authority of the governments who have 
granted the concession. True, the Cabinet of Washington has pretested. 
against Walker’s expedition, but it remains to be seen if the protest is 
anything more than a sheet of paper. The whole affair assumes a very 
complicated aspect when one goes into it, and we might find England 
and France disputing with the United States on the Isthmus of Panama. 
One would suppose if the canal were cut it cannot signify much to the 
commercial world by whom it is executed, as America proposes to make: 
it equally open to the flags of all nations ; nor is war to cause it to be 
closed. But it is nevertheless on the cards that contending interests may 
retard the completion of this great and useful work, which the Emperor 
Napoleon long since proposed. In fact, the very line suggested by his 
Majesty has been adopted by the French engineers. Unless M. Belly is 
supported there is every reason to believe he may be defeated in his ex- 
cellent intentions by the United States on the one hand, and Walker on 
the other. Political discord seems to have made headquarters of Pana- 
ma and Suez.—Paris Corresp. London Morning Post, (Opposition) Nov. 19. 


—— 


A WEEK AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


The Queen continued to receive company at Windsor Castle during 
the week, which commenced on the 20th ult. Among the visitors were 
the Duke and Duchess of Aumale, the Lord Chancellor and Lady Chelms- 
ford, and Major-Gen. Sir John and the Hon. Lady Inglis.—On Saturday 
her Majesty and the Prince Consort, with the Princesses Alice and 
Helena, visited the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore, and breakfasted with 
her Royal Highness, it being the birthday of the Princess of Leiningen. 
The Prince Consort, accompanied by the Prince of Leiningen, after- 
wards went out shooting. The Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres 
visited the Queen.—On Sunday, the Queen and Prince Consort, the Prin- 
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7 
were respectively introduced by the Right Hon. Sir E. B. Lytton, H. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies : the Hon. C. Tapper, Member of the 
Executive Council and Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia ; the Hon. 
R.B. Dickey, Member of the Legislative Council of N.S.; Mr. W. A. 
Henry, Member of the House of Assemby of N.S.; the Hon. Charles 
Fisher, Member of the Executive Council, Attorney-General, and First 


Minister of New Brunswick ; and the Hon. Albert J. Smith, Member of | P 


the Executive Council of N. B. Lord Byron and the Hon. M. Sackville 
West were the Lord and Groom in Waiting. 
ee 
THE FISHERY IMBROGLIO. 

Intelligence received by the English mail points to the opinion that 
the French Government intend to abide by the terms of the obnoxious 
treaty of 1857, with its manifest injury to the interests of Newfoundland. 
The resumé of prior treaties, cited the other day from the Paris Le Pays, 
seemed to foreshadow a disposition on the part of France to acquiesce in 
the abandonment of the treaty by England, consequent upon the action 
of the Newfoundland Legislature. It was noticeable, nevertheless, that 
Ze Pays contended that the right of France to fish and use the coast on 
the north and part of the north-east and north-west of the island, is an 
exclusive as distinguished from a concurrent right ; and thus the result 
to the colonial fishermen would be practically equivalent to the enforce- 


ment of the last treaty. The information brought yesterday is more con- | i 


clusive as to the purposes of France. The convention, although not ra- 
tified by Newfoundland, is published in the Moniteur as though it were 
in jon ; and it is said that the French commanders off Newfound. 
1 have been ordered to enforce its provisions without more delay. 

It does not _—— that the English Government have taken any de- 
cided steps in he 4 of remonstrance or otherwise, to impede the exe- 
cution of this truly Napoleonic purpose. But the question is too serious 
to be trifled with. The tone evinced by Newfoundland last year, when 
the terms of the treaty were first known, was such as should satisfy a co- 
lonial minister of the exceeding impolicy, not to say the peril, of per- 
sistence ; and the feeling of the Newfoundlanders has not abated since. 
Judging from the | ress, we infer that they are now more than 
ever incensed at the cruel injustice involved in the sacrifice of the fishing 
interests, in order to conciliate an ambitious and, we fear, an insincere 
ally. Were nothing more involved in the transaction than appears upon 
its surface, the duty of England would be to sustain most firmly the de- 
cision of Newfoundland in a matter pertaining to her people. To tole- 
lerate French greediness in the case, and thereby to set at nought the in- 
dignant protests of the people of Newfoundland, would be to discard the 
fundamental principle of the recent policy of the Colonial Office, and to 
revive what may be termed the dark era of colonial administration. We 
need uot say that that would be unsafe anywhere, but especially when 


dealing with a Femees | situated geographically as is Newfoundland, and 
with ed. people dependent upon a single branch of industry. 
T 


are broader considerations, however, which England ought not 
to overlook ; considerations of national policy which possess ar sig- 
nificance in view of the igious, but silent efforts exerted by France 
for the creation of naval power. The current notion is that the aggres- 
sive strength of France lies in her army, and until recently that notion 
was correct. It is so no longer. Without any abatement of mili 
, France has during the last eight Bam gradually accumulated 
the most formidable marine in Europe. Her steam navy now exceeds 
that of England in tonnage, in horse power, and in the number of seamen 
on board ; and still we read of frigates building, and of naval depots in 
course of construction. In this direction the energies of Louis Napoleon 
are with a steadiness, a caution, and an extravagance of expen- 
ditare, that are attracting the attention of the Governments and public. 
ists of continental Europe. Considered in connection with these circum- 
the disposition to monopolize a large share of the Newfoundland 
assumes an ominous England’s naval supremacy in 
past — depended in no small degree upon her fisheries and her 
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been the nurseries of her hardy seamen—the training 
of her invincible defenders. Recent changes in the navigation 
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laws have ted the coasting trade poy. and hence the na- 
bo importance of the fisheries acq an immense augmentation. 

to them—to allow them to drop off in the manner of this treat 
with to disregard a lesson which no nation can disregard with 
to som France has a prodigious navy, anda narsery for her seamen 
assumes the character of a necessity. We have no idea that any course 
his plans ; but it is for Eo to take care that she does 
by remiesness, or an excess of friend! yield too mach to an em- 
whose raler is not likely to pays Te to the obligations of 

has ofore 


y become the sole source whence trained seamen can be derived, and 
Besides, what England seems willing to lose, France is eager 

pnd A regard to Newfoundland, will divert Louis Na- 
national alliances, than he own to the sanctity of an 


oath, or the rights and liberties of an over-confidin le.— Toronto 

Globe. (See the Albion of Oct. 30.) suites 
ae 

wet Bombay mail of Nov. 9, has been telegraphed from 

The commenced on the 18th October: The rebels had been 

many strongholds. Seven en; nts are reported, each 

reulng in Wer on the British side, nd heey losses to the enemy. 
were near ; t 

Se ‘vale defeated evan Poor; on the Sist the 


by storm, and on the same day the strong fort 
of Borra was captured ; on the 284 a detachment was assailed by a thou. 


sand rebels; but were repulsed with the loss of men and guns. 0: 
peg fey Dawg mater fe a ET 


twenty thousand men, was captured, with loss. Tautia Topee was a 
fugitive, his forces having been routed, with the loss of all their 
six bundred killed. 4 RE) Eb 


The number of rebels was still very large, at the lowest estimate 50,000 
bat they were seattered about In small bodice “ag 


on in which the British crown assumes entire command 


over India, and promises an amnesty on certain conditions, was read 
throughout India on the first of November, and is said to ha 
great eatisfaction to all — 


Tantia Topee had applied to know on what terms he could surrender. 


AND Promptircpe.— Mesers. Dennistoun & Co., 


CommerciaL Staptiiry 
the eminent , Liverpool and London firm, 


yesterday issued a 
that on the 30th they will be prepared to complete 
abe entire liquidation of their debts, which, when y called their cre- 


paper heads another exposure of civic rascality “‘ Extraordinary frauds 
on the City Treasury.” What nonsense ; they are in the course 





To CANADIAN Susscarsers.—Messrs. Hill and Martin, Montreal, are no 
longer Agents for the Albion. 





of things, and are so considered by the tranquil citizens of New York, 
Not an effort was made, at the recent election, to purge the municipal 





cess-pool of iniquity. ——The Canadian News has undoubted authority for 
saying that, although her yey, found it im ble for her the 
rince to pay a visit to Canada, a short interval only will elapse 


before one of the young princes will go there.——The U.S. frigate Nia- 
gara bas returned to this port, after carrying the captured negroes ez- 
slaver Echo irom Charleston to Liberia. Seventy-one of the poor wretches 
died on the voyage.——Fairbanks’ Improved Post Office Balance, a spe 
cimen of which has been laid on our desk, is a very new and useful 
contrivance for ascertaining the required number of stamps for double, 
treble, and quadruple letters.——Mr. Bowyer, M.P., is to be installed 
by Cardinal Wiseman, at the desire of the Pope, as a Kunight 
Hospitaller, the first in England since the Reformation.” So 
say several London papers.——Sir John Lawrence is expected 
home from India, early in next year.——Egypt is trying to 
raise a loan of two millions sterling——-Mr. Mowbray Morris, 
manager of the London Times, has just married a sister of 
Mr. Delane, the Editor, who visited this country two or three 
years ago.——We regret to learn that the health of the Marquis of Dal- 
housie is failing fast—The Legislature of South Carolina on the 10th 
nst. elected, on joint ballot, Colonel W. H. Gist, of Union district, Go- 
vernor of South Carolina for the succeeding term of two years.——Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, Lord Rector of the Glasgow University, has sent a hun- 
dred guineas, to be distributed among the students ir prizes, the subjects 
of competition to be fixed by the Faculty,——It_ is reported that Jenny 
Lind, the Swedish Nightingale, will appear once more, next summer, at 
the Liverpool Philharmonic.--—The communal council of Antwerp has 
decided that the new Bourse shall be built on the same site as that occu- 
pied by the old one, and as nearly as possible on the same plan of the 
former building.——The house of Rothschild has formed a branch estab- 
lishment at St. Petersburg ——The Hon. Louisa Theodosia Pennington, 
sister of Lord Manchester, bas married Mr. Edgar A. Drummond, son of Mr. 
and Lady Elizabeth Drummond.—-The London Morning Herald, in an arti- 
ele which assumes to be semi-official, asserts that Sir John Young’s project 
not only has never received the sanction of the government, but it is dia- 
metrically opposite to their views with respect to the Ionian Islands.—— 
The design of Lord Murray to erect in Edinburg a monument to his an- 
cestor, the poet Allan Ramsay, is approaching realization. It is to be 
executed in marble, of quality similar to that of Sir Walter Scott’s statue 
in the Eninburg monument.——English and Rassian aristocrats, candi- 
dates for admission, are blackballing each other, at the Jockey Club in 
Paris !——On his fourth trial, Cancemi, who shot a policeman in the 
street, has been found guilty of manslaughter in the first degree. His 
neck being saved, it is hoped that we shall hear no more of him.——Fe- 
lician David's “ Last es of Herculaneum” is in rehearsal at the Grand 
Opera, Paris.——Capt. C. R. Johnson, R.N., late Inspecting Commander 
of the Coastguard, was appointed by the Committee at Lloyd’s as Super- 
vising Agent on the east coast of England. There were upwards of 
seventy candidates———Lord Biougham is said to have written a strong 
remonstrance to Louis Napoleon, against the prosecution of the Count 
de Montalembert.——An attempt to poison Madame Ristori, is mentioned 
in a letter from Parma. This villanous act took place at Reggio, in the 
Modenese territory, where she played a part in which a poisoned bowl 
was to be quaffed.— After instituting the most searching investigation, 
the Crown authorities in Scotland have issued an order, directing that 
no further proceedings be taken under the complaint on which the Hon. 
Mejor Yelverton was apprehended. Bigamy was the charge.—— 
Lady Mor; is about to give a portion of her “Memoirs” to the 
world.—The increase in city taxes this year is, in an instance coming 
to our knowledge, about 8 per cent. in the rate, and 15 per cent in the 
valuation. Nobody cares———The Sunday evening services at several of 
the theatres attract large crowds——The winter has set in severely in 
Pn el epee 1 House is to be the town residence of the Prince 
of Wales, who comes of legal age next year.—It is announced in print 
that the Professor, who exhibits the Industrious Fleas, has shown them to 
the Queen and Court. We doubt the fact.—-A steam-plough is in use on 
Prince Albert’s model farm, near Windsor——Preparations are nearly 
complete for filling the Skating Pond in the Central Park. The ice how- 
ever is not forthcoming yet.——A convict in Auburn prison was lately 
showered to death ; that is to say, he died after a terrible experience of 
that very useful but riskful corrective. The lenient Jury had “ no rea- 
son to believe that said punishment was unusual in such cases, or that 
any of the officers of said Prison were at fault in the matter” !!-——The 
Ladies Lucy and Harriet Bridgman, daughters of the Earl of Bradford, 
have nearly fallen victims to crinoline, at the family seat at Weston. 
The dress of the latter caught fire, and the flame was communicated to her 
sister, who was endeavouring to extinguish it. When assistance reached 
them, the young ladies were fearfully burat, the result was looked-to 
with much anxiety. Lord Bury has retracted his refusal of 
the Quebec dinner. It is probably given to-day. Oar old 
uaintance, Anna Bishop, advertises her first Concert 
in London.——A large number of British veesels have been wrecked at 
Swatow, in China.——“ General Eyre has offered a prize to the Montreal 
Snow-Ball Clab, to be awarded to that member who shall fire the great- 
est number of snow balls in a given time. There’s intellectual amuse- 
ment!” This is copied from a most respectable N. Y. paper ; bat the 
sneer is in execrable taste. The object of the Club is to promote health 
and strength; it is not intellectual, nor literary. What a blessing it 
would be, if there were a Snow-Ball Club in this city, and half of young 
New York belonged to it!_—The contractors for the Victoria Bridge at 
Montreal have d the past summer at a rate that gives 
hopes they may be able to open it for traffic in October, 1859.—A Bar- 
rie, O. W., mentions the making-up of the first Red River Mail, as 
an event of some interest, which it nly is.——We hear no expiana- 
tion yet of the forced removal of sundry Frenchmen from Marseil!es.—— 
The Mortara case is still much talked-of. A very 








e meeting of Jewish 
residents has been held here.—-Subecriptions to the po Saez ca- 
nal project have closed. The amounts subscribed exceeded the sum re- 
— The formation of the company would be led with. The 


hamber of Commerce of Paris voted a subscription for the canal.—— 
The Prince of Wales visits Rome this season incognito.——The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland bas issued a proclamation against ribbonism and other 
secret societies—The Cochin Chinese are said to have concentrated 
100,000 men around the capital, against the French and Spanish forces. 
——All the — papers containing Montalembert's trial were not 
allowed to enter ——The Prussian elections have resulted over- 




















whelmingly in favour of the Ministry} 
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Tidings from the Old World. 

The Persia, arrived at this port on Sunday last, and the Arabia, at Ha- 
lifax on Thursday night, have brought down the European news, by 
mail or summary, to this day fortnight, the 4th inst. There is nothing 
very startling. The safety of the steamer Jndian Empire, the recall of 
Lord Napier, the death of Lord Lyons, and the trial of the Count de 
Montalembert are the salient points. We touch upon those that have 
special interest respectively under distinct headings; and for the rest, 
there is not much to be said. The tidings from India are favourable.— 
The missing steamer, concerning whose fate much anxiety was felt both 
here and at home, was delayed on her passage hence to Galway by severe 
head winds and terrible gales, finally putting into Broadhaven, short of 
provisions, and with fuel all gone, portions of her wood-work and cargo 
having also been consumed as a substitute.—The Continent is tranquil ; 
and the political aspect of Great Britain is very quiet, upon the surface. 

When Parliament meets however, there is no reason to expect that the 
usual displays of party-spirit will be wanting. In the meantime, as the 
editorial articles of the London Times are regarded by not a few persons 
as inspired and infallible, we must not omit to mention that that journal 
is said, by the careful Halifax compiler of news for the American Asso- 
ciated Press, to have taken in hand the official corruption in high places 
of the United States and of Canada, as an argument against universal 
suffrage! The States will take care of themselves, no doubt, in any skir- 
mishing that may ensue ou this point ; but we are curious to see with 
what Canadian grandees the issue is made. Will there not bea little 
fluttering in some of our Northern dovecots, forming a pleasant contrast 
perhaps to the coo of satisfaction wherewith the late Windsor courtesies 
were recorded? It is an old saw, that the charm of life is variety. In 
newspapers the saw holds good assuredly. 


Lord Napier, and his Successor. 

When we wrote last week, the simple fact of Lord Napier’s recall was 
bruited, together with the name of his successor ; but intelligence of 
later date defines the future of the one, and tells of an unexpected change 
in the rank of the other. We may still laugh at the nonsense of the 
London Morning Post touching the reason for Lord Napier’s recall, and 
still affirm that the home government has every reason to be, and is, satis- 
fied with his official conduct here. But his Lordship is not going to Flo- 
rence as we surmised, or to Berlin as the preas generally affirmed. In the 
course of diplomatic promotion and routine, he is appointed to a residence 
less charming than the one, a post less prominent than the other. From 
a land where Dutch ancestry is a boast, but where its influence is li- 
mited to Knickerbocker festivals and historical dissertations, he goes 
to Holland—of all civilized and quiet and orderly and thriving coun- 
tries, the one that must offer the most striking contrast to this rest- 
less, seething, scheming, shifting state. Unless there be a Royal mar- 
riage in prospect, or a chance collision occur with the Dutch East India 
Company, it is difficult to imagine how an accomplished and active- 
minded British Minieter, transferred from Washington to the Hague, 
will find congenial occupation. When, however, his time of departure 
arrives, we shall assuredly give his Lordship the parting word, and tell 
him, as we do now, that he carries with him the respect and good-will of 
his countrymen. 

The vacancy at the Hague is caused, we presume, by the retirement of 
Lord Dunfermline from diplomatic employ. In the spring of this year 
he succeeded his father—well known as Mr. Abercromby, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, ere he was raised to the Peerage—and it was then 
announced that his continuance therein was doubtful. 

The Mr. Lyons of last week, said to be nominated as the successor of 
Lord Napier, is the Lord Lyons of to-day, a Peer of the Realm—his fa- 
ther, Vice-Admiral Lord Lyons, having died at Arandel Castle, on the 
23rd ult.—There is no reason however to suppose that this change will 
affect the appointment, inasmuch as this step from heirship to possession 
does not, as is sometimes the case, bring immense gain in this world’s 
goods. To the late Lord’s memory a long tribute will b> found in an- 
other column. It is perhaps highly-drawn, as is the style of the day; 
but it may be borne in mind that nothing less than the conspicuous abi- 
lity and daring and judgment displayed by Vice-Admiral Lyons, during 
his command in the Black Sea, could have removed from the British 
Navy its portion of the stigma incurred by the allied fleets, when they 
failed to attack Sebastopol harbour immediately after the Battle of the 
Alma. The blame lay with Marshal St. Arnaud, who refused his consent, 
Lord Lyons vindicated subsequently our naval reputation, to the fullest 
practicable extent. 


Central America ; Outrages; War Clouds; Fillibusters. 
Early in the week, both in this city aud elsewhere, especially at Wash- 
ington, considerable excitement was caused by the receipt of late news 





from San Juan del Norte. Put into few words, it amounted to this. The 
American steamer Washingion, hence, with 300 passengers on board bound 
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to California, entered the harbour on the 16th ult., after having been 
« visited” by a boat from the U. S. frigate Savannah, lying outside. Sub- 
sequently, two officers from H. M. S. Valorous went on board and made en- 
quiries, spparently to gain information as to fillibusters thought to be on 
the way. This was held, in a measure, by the American Commodore, 
who subsequently came in, to be age eapoengoetpaners rte a 
last spring on the coast of Cuba, and a correspondence 
waco thereupon between himeelf and Captain Aldham, of the Valorous. 
. The difficulty was explained, courtesies were exchanged, offensive inten- 
tions was disavowed, the protectorate over the Nicaraguan port very 
gently Kinted, and thé matter was referred to Washington. At the came 
time Captain Wainwright, of H. M.S. Leopard, had rather a wild-goose 
chase in boats up the Colorado river, after a emall steamer supposed to 
have on board a number of the interdicted desperadoes. The steamer 
grounded, and the Captain came up ; but behold, fillibusters there were 
none! On this episode, there is no dispute. There is no doubt that, if 
Walker and his gang be caught on shore, they will be treated to a Nica- 
prison or worse, by any disposable British force. 

On the first receipt of this news, there was, we say, some considerable 
excitement ; and comparisons of relative naval forces were current 
through the press. During the week, official letters from several of the 
parties concerned, have been presented to Congress, and have found their 
way into print, the upshot being a growing conviction—strange enough 
under the circumstances—that the whole Central American difficulty 
isin a fairer ‘way towards a settlement, than it has been at any time 
during these ten years past. The belief is that the fillibusters are finally 
thrown overboard by the authorities at Washington, who have heretofore 
coquetted with them ; and that there is really a good understanding upon 
the whole subject between the Cabinets of London and Washington and 
Paris. Hence the U. S. Senate has joined the House of Representatives in 
refusing by vote to discuss the propriety of abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty ; hence the temperate articles—a sudden change—that have ap- 
peared in the Administration papers. This view does not perhaps accord 
with the unexplained tameness of conduct on board the revenue vessel at 
Mobile, when a party of fillibusters sailed thence ten days ago. But itis 
a hopeless task, that of reconciling all inconsistencies. Just take an in- 
stance in connection with this very “ visit’? to the Washington steamer at 
Grey Town. Is it credible, after all the fuss about outrages on the na- 
tional flag, that the Captain or Purser or even a cabin-boy, on 
board that vessel, would have answered any questions whatever put 
by a British Lieutenant, with the smallest semblance of authority, while 
lying under the guns of an American frigate? One would suppose that 
instinct would have prompted a plump refusal to submit to any interro- 
gatory ofany sort. Under the circumstances therefore we shall be ex- 
cused from loading our columns with extracts on this interminable sub- 
ject, which may be multiplied ad infinitum, but of which the reader would 
soon weary. We make room, nevertheless, for some clippings thereupon 
from the London press. 





Development of Absolutism in France. 

The inevitable result of the prosecution of the Count de Montalembert 
affords small cause for triumph to the votaries of the new era of the 
Cesars in France. Although the burlesque of justice, enacted under Im- 
perial auspices before the Tribunal of Police Correctionelle, tacked the 
elements of that wide-spread popular sympathy, which characterized po- 
litical trials in the French capital during the reign of Louis Philippe, 
the public opinion of free countries has pronounced signally in favour of 
the latest, and incomparably the most illustrious, victim of the Napo- 
leonic system. We are not, we confess, disposed to attach much import- 
ance to the enthusiastic reception accorded to M. de Montalem- 
bert in the Palais de Justice. The gallant French nation is 
proverbially susceptible, and prone to the display of “emotion” 
which not unfrequently assumes a fantastic aspect, and which, how- 
ever animating at the Opera, is apt to derogate from the dig- 
nity of the Senate and the solemnity of the judgment-seat. And 
as the apartment wherein the late trial took place was of too limited ex- 
tent to afford accommodation to two hundred persons, we are the less in- 
clined to accept, as an indication of popular feeling, the applause 
which greeted the eloquence of M. Berryer. Indeed from the graphic re- 
ports furnished by the London press, it would appear that, save “a group 
in the street, curious to see M. de Montalembert, who returned home on 
foot,” there was no external manifestation of interest in the proceedings 
of the day. 

That M. de Montalembert is isolated, by the very force and honesty of 
his convictions, from the sympathy of all parties in his own country, has 
been proved during these proceedings. Among the living statesmen of 
France he is literally without disciples. His prototype cannot be found in 
Chateaubriand, who to the last retained the confidence of the Legitimist 
party. As the eloquent expounder of a polity based on religious prin- 
ciples, M. de Montalembert is regarded as a brilliant theorist, rather 
than as a practical statesman. His crotchets have never found favour with 
the majority of his countrymen. While his recognition of the Monarchy 
of the Barricades isolated him from the adherents of Henry V., his 
strenuous advocacy of Catholic ascendency, under the régime of Louis 
Philippe, caused him to be regarded with suspicion by the supporters of 
Constitutional Monarchy and the Republican party alike. What Gioberti 
was to Italy, what the Marquis de Valdegamas, more popularly known as 
Donoso Cortes, is to Spain,what Mr.Gladstone is to Eagland-inheriting the 
traditions of a dominant ecclesiastical establishment, and coquetting with 
Democracy—M. de Montalembert is to France. The tone of the Univers, in 
reference to the course pursued by the French Government, and the some- 
what coarse invectives of M. Veuillot, the exponent of the Catholic 
party, demonstrate the hostility of the ultra-montane array of which, 
during M. Guizot’s tenure of power, M. de Montalembert was the acknow- 
ledged leader in the Chamber. His position, in fact, is not unlike that 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, after the memorable abandonment of Protec- 
tion. Those who recollect Mr. Disraeli’s touching picture of the Conserva- 
tive leader after his fall, deserted by the gentlemen of England who once 
followed his banner, compelled to climb the steps of Whiggery, and en- 
ter the same lobby with men who had been the vilifiers of his career, 
will perhaps realize the idea of M. de Monialembert’s isolation. The no- 

ble passage in the Biography of Lord George Bentinck, which tells how 
the Minister of Free Trade, amid the scorn of the great Conservative party, 
found his only solace in the “‘ unadorned eloquence”’ of Mr. Cobden and the 
platitudes of Manchester, can best illustrate the unnatural alliance of the 
Parliamentary Chieftain of Catholic France with a politician so tho- 
roughly blasé as M. Odillon Barrot. While discarded by"bis own party, 
M. de Montalembert is regarded with unfrientlly eyes by the adherents 
of the ancien régime, who have never forgiven his support of Louis 
Philippe. —The advocacy of M. Berryer, the orator of the fol- 
lowers of the Count de Chambord, is purely professional. M. Ber- 
ryer, it will be recollected, in his hatred of Orleanism, performed a 
similar service for Louis Napoleon himself in the days of Louis Philippe. 
M. Barrot—the Sir James Graham of political faction in France, “ every 
thing by turns, and nothing long”—alone extends his patronage to M. 
de Montalembert. The Duke de Broglie, like M. Villemain, crotchetty 
and eccentric, is rather a theorist than a worker. In the eyes of his 
party, M. de Montalembert has been guilty of heresy. It was schismati- 


cal to recognise the usurpation of the Emperor ; it was impious to avow 
veneration for the free institutions of Great Britain. The former placed 
him beyond the pale of true believers in divine right ; the latter made 
him an iconoclast in the Pantheon of France. 

Of the eloquence of M. Berryer, the London journals speak in terms of 
deserved eulogy. As a brilliant rhetorician, the advocate of M. de Mon- 
talembert kas no living equal. But he is not merely a rhetorical artist. 
The Times styles him the “ greatest of French orators since the time of 
Mirabeau.” This, after all, gives but a vague idea of his intellectual 
power. Who knows anything of the style or manner of Mirabeau, in 
our day? ‘ Who knows, in our time, more of Mirabeau than of Boling- 
broke? When we say, from our recollections of Berryer, that he com- 
bines the melodious voice, the graceful elocution, the rapid declamation 
of Lord Derby, with the culture and vigour of Brougham, the glowing 
imagery of the late Mr. Shiel, the perfect lucidity of Lord Lyndhurst, we 
have not told all the glories of his incomparable oratory.—In the de- 
fence of his client, he was ably seconded by M. Dufaure. 

We cannot hope to condense, within our necessarily contracted limits, 
even the outlines of the trial—The memorable cause célébre com* 
menced on the morning of the 24th November ;—and sentence was pro- 
nounced at 20 minutes past 7 in the evening! The demeanour of the ac- 
cused, quiet yet full of dignity, singularly candid, yet not inviting no- 
tice by theatrical poses (as is the custom at {state-trials in France), was 
worthy of the cause.—An eye-witness of the scene informs us that in 
reply to M. Berthelin, President of the Court, the accused stated that he 
was born at Paris, and that he admitted the authorship of the article en- 
titled Un Debat sur V Inde au Parlement Anglais, (a further portion of which 
our readers will find elsewhere) and assumed all the responsibility of it. 
—Another spectator informs us that, in replying, M. de Montalembert 
remarked :— 


“ Yes, I do esteem the political institutions of England preferable to those 
by which France is at present ruled ;” and on another occasion he replied : “I 
did, and do, mean to say that I admire the freedom England enjoys, and regret 
that France no longer enjoys it also.” At this he was —— by the President, 
and told he was pm the offence for which he was then being tried. He 
bowed, and said,‘ I cannot state facts other than as they are.” Melenstely and 
resolutely, with the moderation that belongs to true ition only, he d 
the entire responsibilty of the incriminated act on himself, and said, “I will 
take it exclusively if you desire it.” 


As the cause proceeded, he was asked whether he did not mean to 
affirm that France had lost her freedom, in saying that “In Canada a 
noble French and Catholic race of people, unfortunately torn from our 
country, but remaining French in heart and in manners, owes to Eng- 
land the preservation, with entire religious liberty, of all the political 
and municipal liberties which had been repudiated in France.” His an- 
swer was that he had simply stated an historical fact, with which every 
one was acquainted, and which no one could deny. There could be no 
doubt that, when the Colony belonged to France, France did possess cer- 
tain political and municipal institutions which she possesses no longer, 
but which are still maintained in Canada. Surely there was no attack 
on the Imperial Government, in saying that it was France herself who 
repudiated these institutions! 

The Procureur-Imperial, amid the resuscitated splendours of the 
Cesars, is hardly worthy to inaugurate so brilliant an era. The climax 
of his address consisted in the discovery that M. de Montalembert was 
“ not a Frenchman, not a Patriot!” Turning to the illustrious accused, 
he exclaimed :—“ You have cast France down at Eugland’s feet, and 
there, there—you have struck her in the face! Your work is an impious 
one.’ The most degenerate sophist of the “Lower Empire,” in its 
darkest days, might have blushed at such pleading 

A masterly speech from M. Dufaure, in behalf of M. Douniol, Director 
of the Correspondant, closed the defence. The judges remained in delibe- 
ration one hour and five minutes ; and having heralded their advent by 
an inmposing array of Sergens de Ville, condemned M. de. Montalembert to 
six months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 3,000 francs ;—Douniol, to one 
month’s imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 francs! Alas for the purple 
glories of Paris ! ; 

As the author of the Political Future of Englaid, M. de Montalembert 
had proved distasteful to the existing dynasty in France, before this 
prosecution. As the only statesman of France who has had courage 
enough to arraign the obscurantism of the French Government, 
and to predict that the Despotismo Ilustrado—to borrow the thought 
of Martinez-de la Rosa—is too narrow and sordid a policy 
to subserve the interests of a great nation, M. de Montalembert is en- 
titled to the sympathy and admiration of free men throughout the world. 
As the champion of order, whose career has been stainless, M. de Monta- 
lembert will carry with him to his prison house the best wishes of the 
friends of freedom in the Old World and the New. And the homage 
which has been withheld from Lamoriciére, Changarnier, Ledru Rollin, 
and Victor Hugo, in exile, and which has scarcely been accorded to the 
compulsory retirement of Thiers and Guizot, will be cheerfully extended 
to the unselfish vindicator of Constitutionalism in France, and the illustra- 
tor of its operation in Great Britain. 








Since the foregoing remarks were written, it has become known that 
the Emperor Louie Napoleon has remitted the sentence passed upon M. 
de Montalembert, selecting the 2nd inst., the anniversary of his own per- 
fected absolutism, as the date wherein the Moniteur officially proclaimed 
his Imperial clemency. Dealing with such a case as this, the grace of 
the deed is dimmed by the mode of imparting it ; nor is it surprising 
that M. de Montalembert clings to the honours of martyrdom, and spurns 
indignantly the p d pardon. We are not yet informed whether his 
imprisonment had actually begun ; but we read that on this very second 
day of December he lodged a formal appeal against his sentence. 
Now must he take care, lest the new ground he stands upon be not open 
to the fatal assaults of ridicule ; if it be, he tumbles, never more to rise. 
We have shown above that he has but few active partisans ; we may close 
by adding, that the very reason why sympathy with him has been so 
strongly felt and so loudly expressed, in England, tends directly to 
smother it in France. M. de Montalemubert has lauded us and our insti- 
tutions. We Britons are charmed and grateful. Has theme or treatment 
the same fascination for a Frenchman? 





The Yacht “ Wanderer;” the Slave Trade: the N.Y. Yacht Club. 

During the week it has been roundly asserted in and out of print, that 
the schooner-yacht Wanderer, one of the N. Y. Yacht Club’s squadron, 
has been actually engaged in the Slave-Trade, and that she has landed a 
cargo of African negroes in some creek or river of Georgia! It is cer- 
tain that arrests have been made on suspicion, and that the main doubt 
appears to be as to the number of poor wretches imported, the precise 
locality of the landing, and the manuer in which the cruisers were 
baulked. One paper only, so far as we have seen, suggests the possi- 
bility of a hoax having been played upon journalists and public; but 
the reports vary so much from day to day, that it were uselcss to dwell 
upon, and impossible to weigh them. 

Neither, in the absence of specific testimony—for we can’t attach much 
weight to the Herald’s statement “on authority,” that the cargo was a 
small and prime one, limited to eighty picked feliows!!—shall we enter 
upon the political or general aspects of this case, which is entirely re- 
moved from the question of Slavery in the abstract. Our present pur- 








the title given above, to the necessity they lie under of clearing their 
skirts in the affair. The Wanderer hoists their burgee; and may have 
done so while committing an act designated as “ piracy” by the laws of 
the land. Is their ensign to be thus prostituted? Are they to be hail- 
fellow-well-met with any one concerned directly or indirectly in such a 
trade? We think not ; and we beg leave therefore respectfully to sug- 
gest to the Commodore or Managing Committee, that early action herein 
is essential to their honour and respectability. Disagreeable it may be 
to act on suspicion, or even to take up a question of this sort; still the 
duty remains the same, and cannot with propriety be shirked. ; 





THE “ALBION” PRINT FOR 1839. 

We have inadvertently allowed the aged year almost to expire, with- 
out signifying, as usual, our intent towards greeting the new. Briefly 
then, the plate which we purpose offering for the acceptance of our Sub- 
scribers is @ full-length portrait of Tae Hero or Lucknow. Need 
we name him? It is scarcely requisite. Yet, as we hesitate over a 
choice of words, simple enough and expressive enough to be coupled with 
the announcement, we find it fittingly put forth by a writer in the West- 
minster Review, in phrase as true as it is eloquent. “ Of the career of Ha- 
velock, him for whom the ships in far Boston Bay hung their colours at 
half mast, what Briton is not proud? Even now, after the lapse of 
months, which stirring events and great deeds"have made aa age, the 
name of Havelock carries a thrill of emotion wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, or the common sentiment of Anglo-Saxon nationality is 
cherished.” 

The drawing has been made and the engraving executed for us by Mr§ 
A. H. Ritchie, of this city, whose excellence in his craft is not unfamiliar 
to many who will read these lines. His work is done in mezzotint and 
stipple, The illustrious subject is seated in his tent, through the open 
folds of which the City of Lucknow is visible. As this is an announce- 
ment, and not a description, we shall say no more at present ; and the 
puffing our own wares would sit, we believe, with but an ill-grace upon 
us. 


yRusite. 


Our masical vacation has its pleasures. It is a comfort to know that when 
the empresarno is away, the pianos will play. Without dwelling on Arthur 
Napoleon’s fourth and last Concert—a very agreeable and in some respects re- 
markable affair—we may, with entire satisfaction, refer to Madame Johnson. 
Grever’s entertainment at Dodworth’s on Friday. The wonder which a pro- 
digy excites is short lived, especially when the medium is the pianoforte, an in- 
strument which can exhaust the skill and fancy of the most capable musician. 
Arthur Napoleon plays a certain class of pieces almost faultlessly, but there is a 
beyond which he has not yet penetrated. With Madame Johnson-Grever the 
case is different. Her executive powers are sufficiently brilliant to excite the 
pleasing surprise, which after all is one of the attractions of concert playing; her 
sensibility is exquisitely alive to the hidden figures of piano composition,—f.gures 
that are usually crushed by the careless hand ; her finish is admirable ; her power 
ample. These characteristics aggregated in a body of pleasing presence constitute, 
not only a first class, but a delicious performer. Made. Grever is unquestionably 
the best lady pianist in the country, and without a superior, we think, in the 
male sex. A general recognition of this fact accounts for the gratifying attend- 
ance which the lady was fortunate enough to secure. 

A trio by Mr. Litolft was the principal item of interest, Made. Grever, it will 
be remembered, introduced this composer to our public, in another, and better 
trio, played last season, with decided success, He is a little obscure, and prone 
to a grotesque sort of invention, which means nothing, but arrests attention. 
Few men can be so brilliant on a trivial theme. Some of his conceptions are 
bold enough to drive a purist to distraction, and were it not for the real and un- 
mistakable genius which shines through his many affectations, much 
of his chamber music would be intolerable. The second trio is especially 
fine in the scherzo movement and in the finale, but the merit belongs 
to the piano part and not to the wholeness of the score. The vio- 
lin and violoncello are but poorly represented in this trio. Madame Gre- 
ver’s performance was full of life, and clear visioned knowledge.—In the miscel- 
laneous department of the programme we had two charming morceauz of the 
old school, a Musette and Gavotte by Bach, and that piece de résistance of our 
forefathers, Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith.” Both were played faultlessly 
and with a regard to the quantity as well as quality oftone. Apply the modern 
harmonizing principle to the old masters, and the little life that is in them de- 
parts. A “Sonate” by Beethoven, and a variety of smaller pieces, winding up 
with an affair by Liszt, in which the left hand tweaks the nose of the treble, 
whilst the right hand bullies the bass, afforded ample verge for the exhibition of 
Mad. Grever’s skill. The singing by Miss Kemp and,Mr. Hudson was not re- 


markable. 
— 


wrama. 


Mr. Charles Kean is the Sir Robert Peel, or the Earl Grey, of the legitimate 
drama. He is the courageous conservative who dared ‘to meet reform half way, 
and to surprise it into good behaviour by stealing its peculiar thunder. 

He found the regular English drama languishing among its drops and dips ; 
dying of its dignity and its dreariness. By its side he found the modern melo- 
drama flourishing finely in virtue of its fine feathers,—airing itself with more 
than London assurance in silks and satins, laces, and lemon-coloured gloves. He 
had the sense to see that in this case as in so many more, the race would not be 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, unless the swift and strong were also 
wise and crafty enough to run in the smoothest way, and to draw the latest 

Pp With absolut fid in the unapproachable reality of Shakespeare’s 
power, he perceived that Shakespeare contending onatawdry unpicturesque 
stage with a starveling company of shabby supernumeraries, in an age of great 
material magnificence and spectacular tendencies, was like Nelson in his good 
old Victory measuring broadsides with a screw-line-of-battle-ship, and answer- 
ing her sixty-fours with his venerable thirty-twos; or like Mozart with his 
spinnet playing, against Liszt with his grand Erard. In a word he saw that the 
time was come for putting a new face on the old friends ; and he forthwith took 
the responsibility. 

Of course his “ revivals” were pooh-poohed for a while. Charles Kean him- 
self is certainly not a Garrick. Mrs. Kean, although a very charming woman in 
her time, is neither a Mrs. Siddons for grandeur, nor a Peg Woffington for grace. 
And so the critics laughed at the lord of the Princess’s Theatre as a so of 
dramatic Lord Eglintoun, attempting to hide, with braveries of drapery and of 
colour, the feebleness of his lances and the deplorable prudence of his charging 
knights. But while the critics laughed, and cracked their jokes, the people 
first wondered, and opened their eyes—then opened their ears and wondered—- 
then began to look one upon another, and to whisper their private belief that, 
after all, the thing was very well done, and perhaps not the least worth doing 
of all the things that London managers had for these few years past been at- 
tempting. And so by slow degrees, the Princess’s became an institution, and 
Shakespeare onee more enjoyed his own, and Mr. Charles Kean outstripped all 
his rivals in the race for public favour. Let him have the credit which belongs 
to him, not only in future “‘ Histories of the Stage,” which nobody will read, but 
here in these columns that are marching now into the very thick of the living 





age. 

Nor let like justice be denied to Mr. Wallack, who has assumed in New York 
the risks over which Charles Kean has triumphed in London. 

In producing the “ Merchant of Venice,” Mr. Wallack has thrown down his 
glove as an artist and champion of art. He has challenged the public taste with 
a fidelity and fullness of decorative display, not before attempted in this city. 
Instead of going to Harlem for his Venetian scenery, or converting a view of. 
Union Square into a glimpse of the Grand Canal, by painting the park into a 
puddle, and pasting a dozen yards of gingerbread up and down the frout of Dr. 
Cheever’s Church—he has really confided this portion of the properties to some- 
body who has either seen Venice himself, or taken the pains to study the pictares 
of those who have. The bridge appears as a bridge, the piazza of San 





‘pose is to invite the attention of the gentlemen associated together under 


Marco doesn’t look the least in the world like the Bowling Green 
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—the palace-court is a palace-court, and not a sumptuous oyster saloon. 
When one considers the dimensions of Mr. Wallack’s stage, it is almost asto- 
nishing that he should have been able to secure such fidelity in the execution 
of designe, which were evidently conceived in the direction of truth to nature. 
The scenery alone of this play marks an era in the progress of our New York 
theatres. It is in the points particularly of scenery and costume that the ma- 

terial side of our theatrical arrangements has been heretofore deficient. With 


theatres of London or Paris, we have never equalled the stage managements of 
London or Paris in the mise en scéne. I can neither nor leave it to be in- 
ferred that in my opinion Mr. Wallack has at one bound overleapt the space 
which divides us from Our Transatlantic contemporaries in this matter. The 
“ Merchant of Venice,” as represented in London this year, was more 
gorgeously and beautifully “mounted” than it is here. Bat the dif 
ference in favour of the Princess’s was precisely of that kind which it 
would be idie to expect an audience to appreciate, till it had become educated 
in the details of such criticism by long familiarity with the best models. It was 
like the difference in favour of an artist’s proof as against a proof after letters. 
Asa series of stage pictures the successive scenes of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” 
at Mr. Wallack’s, have never been approached in New York. I have seen 1s0- 
lated scenes at one or another theatre, of equal or greater excellence—never 80 
steady and continuous anj array of careful and effective backgrounds for the 
action of any piece. 

In the point of costume, Mr. Wallack has fairly matched his British predeces- 
sor. Mrs. Hoey’s dress im the character of Portia, ( Portia the lady I mean, for 
Portia the lawyer would be indignant at any one’s observing such a frivolity 
as his academic cloak, and rather dangerously unacademic shoes). Mrs. Sloane’s 
oriental dress, in the character of Jessica, the “ Jewish gabardine” of Shylock, 


the splendid fopperies of the Venetian Signori, are each and all admirable | Pee 


studies. Nor in the main is that most important feature of stage 
costame—the air and bearing of the actors in their parts unfairly treated. 
I could wish that Miss Gannon, perhaps, who is the gayest and archest of Ne- 
riseas, were a little less modern in her air—alarmingly ycung she always will be, 
and being so will always be a “‘ little treasure” —but there is a distinction, after 
all, and an appreciable one, between the Nerissa of a house on Fifth Aveaue 
and the Nerissa of a palace on the Grand Canal. Nor can I sympathise with 
Mr. Lester in his admiration of the Guardsman whisker, so far as to think it an 
addition to the ensemble of a Venetian physiognomy. Mr. Lester is a very splen- 
did Bassanio ; but rather the Bassanio of a Saratoga fancy-ball than of Shake- 
speare’s play. If I were sure that Shakespeare did not mean Gratiano to be an 
Irishman, I should question too the vraisemblance of Mr. Brougham’s making- 
up. But I admit I can see nothing in Gratiano’s ways or words inconsistent 
with the theory of his Milesian origin, and I therefore let that pass. ™ 
For graver matters, for matters not less grave remain. The acting of a play, 
after all, is the play—and here we may as well leave Mr. Charles Kean at peace. 
The palm belongs, too clearly for dispute, to our own side of the water. 
There was good judgment shown in the choice made by Mr. Wallack for his ex- 
perimental piece. The “ Merchant of Venice” is, of all Shakespeare’s better 
plays, the least exacting in its demands upon a theatrical company. It contains 
but one character of the first rank. Of the secondary ré/es, the most that can be- 
said is, that they will bear as much good acting as one chooses to put into them. 
Portia found in Mrs. Hoey a better fate than has often been meted out to her. 
Less in the graye coquetry and fantastical anxiety of the Casket-Scene, than in the 
pretty statelineas of her legal masquerade, was Mrs. Hoey at home. Bat her de- 
Clamation of the famous appeal to Shylock’s heart was singularly fine ; at once 
serious and simple, a sweet sermon, as Shakespeare conceived it, the earnest- 
ness of which springs not from any hope the lovely orator has of carrying her 
point, bat from the weight and beauty of the thoughts delivered» The whole of 
this passage is specially worth seeing ; Mr. Wallack’s indifferent impatience 
while eager expectation of his victim’s suffering contends in his fierce and sub 
tle face with tolerance of the young lawyer’s lawful harangue, making one of 
the finest points. The Shylock of Mr. Wallack is neither extravagantly 
mean nor extravagantly majestic. He is what I believe Shakespeare 
meant his to be, a “very Jew” in the days and in a land 
of cruel oppression for his people—a sordid Jew, who hates a Christian as he 
loves a sequin—a savage Jew, who thirsts for profits as eagerly as for vengeance 
The conflict of these odious passions, the one as despicable as the other is ter- 
rible, in one man’s heart, Mr. Wallack renders with no small truth to nature. 
He is never tempted by the intrinsic quality of either passion into losing sight 
of the supreme fact that they are combined in the part he is to play. Observe, 
for instance, with what exquisite fidelity to this ideal, he bears himself in the trial 
scene. The actual Shylock of such an actual trial, could we suppose it possible 
such a trial should have been—would not have been a tragic figure in the eyes of 
the Venetian many: This tiger had been their sport for many and many a year ; 
and they would have looked on him with more than all the disgust, perhaps, but 
also with all the irreverent scoffing scorn of their wonted bearing, when he ap- 
peared before them, a most palpable Jew, to invite the gibes and jeers appropriate 
to his race. Witness Gratiano’s insensibility to the sterner side of the extraordinary 
scene before him, and the ready laugh of all the crowd on the turning of the tables. 
Mr. Wallack has rendered all this self-knowledge on the part of Shylock, as the 
Romans would have said, “‘ with the nail.” He has refined the truth of the re. 
presentation into every detail, and I hardly know whether most to admire in him 
the grotesque Jew, who jingles his scales when the hour of his fiercest triamph 
is at hand ; the abject Jew who craves his gold when his dear vengeance is lost 
—the stingy Jew who rails upon his servant—or the ferocious Jew who stifles 
with choking pride and rage and misery, when the addle-pated Gratiano plucks 
at his skirts as a beadlong schoolboy might take liberties with a toothless, claw- 
leas tiger in his cage. Mr. Dyott as Antonio looks the victim that he should 
be. Therdle is ungracious. One caanot possibly be made to care a button what 
becomes of this dismal young discounter from the first moment of this appearance. 
Mr. Dyott delivers him, clearly—b ingly—oppressively,—as his nature re- 
quires. Mr. Brougham’s Gratiano as I have already said, is Hibernian, certainly 
—but as certainly gay, effective, vivacious—a most easy and natural 
relief in the play. So too is Mr. Young’s Launcelot Gobbo. This gentleman 
plays a difficult part with ease, and has seized the quaint originality of the cha- 
racter of Launcelot with really humourous power. As for Lorenzo and Jessica, 
Mr. Wallack has been a very Shylock to them. He has, as it were, cut them off 
with a shilling—and denied them their prettiest love-makings. But the Jessica 
of Mrs. Sloan, with all these retrenchments (and I shall not be so superfluous as 
to protest against the slashing of Shakespeare “ at this time of day,’’) is grace- 
fully and pleasantly rendered. On the whole, the play is a very good play, and 
well played. It isa pleasure to think it could be so put upon our stage—a still 
greater pleasure to find that all New York agrees with me in thinking so—and 
is crowding nightly to see it. J HAMILTON. 
— 


Ovituary. 
THE LATE ADMIRAL LORD LYONS. 


Admiral Lord Lyons isno more. He expired at Arundel Castle at eight 
o’clock on Tuesday night, Nov. 23. Some months ago the gallant ad- 
miral was suffering from ind! ition, and was induced by his amiable 
oo (the Duchess of N k) to visit Arundel Castle for the bene- 
fit of his health. It was then seen that he was suffering more acutely 
than was supposed, and we believe the Duchess (who is the only member 
his family residing in England) persuaded her gallant father to remain 
at Arandel Castle, where he might have that attention which filial affec- 

alone could bestow. When Admiral Lyons was summoned by her 
Majesty to command the squadron which visited Cherbourg he was then 
in a bad state of health, but his love for the Queen, added to his desire 
to carry out his duties as Commander-in-Chief, predominated, and he ac- 
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compapied her Majesty on that visit. Since his return his health hac | been mistak 


been gradually declining. For some time, however, he was enabled to 
take carriage drives, accompanied by his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, or 
member of the it he ultimately became too weak to be re- 
from his room. He also suffered tic doloreax ; but the 
his disease was ay debility. Ashe grew weaker it was 
necessary to send for his family ; and about six weeks since Mr. 
mega Fg metpes s page Spd his daughter, the Baroness von 
SPESTAE Sean Pee Se aan, Be remained at the castle up to the 
: Rw J Lyons was — just Burton, near Oye Bae fo 
‘ consequently completed year. He was 
second son of John Lyons, Esq., of Lymington, who was a major in the 
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raging of a terrific storm, In this exploit Mr. L: sper sand that 
skill and boldness which stamped him as a trae British sailor—for the 
navigation was intricate and the garrison strong. The news of this little 
victory was received gladly in England, and —, had our hero 
reached his twentieth year, ere Admiral Drary appointed him as his flag- 
Jieutenant on board the Minden, 74. Within a twelvemonth after this ap- 
pointment he sailed on the coast of Java, to await the arrival of an ex- 
eee then fitting out in India for the reduction of that island. Whilst 
ying off Java, Mr. Lyons received some prisoners, among them being an 
intelligent person with whom he got into conversation ; from him he 
learnt that the Dutch expected to attack during the monsoon. Mr. 
Lyons immediately saw the opportunity for action, and with a boldness 
which excited astonishment and admiration, he put off two boats at mid- 
night with their crews, consisting of 35 officers and men, to attack Fort 
Marrack, of 54 guns, It is said that as the boats approached the moon 
out from behind a cloud, and revealed the sentinels ready to 
challenge. All hope of surprise was gone, but it was not a moment for 
deliberation, and he boldly pushed on in the face of the enemy. There 
was a heavy surf on at the time, but he succeeded in landing bis little 
force beneath the embrasures, and carried the lower battery. There was 
yet a good tough piece of work set out, for on reaching the hill he found 
no less than 400 soldiers facing him. “I have 400 men, and shall give 
no quarter,” he exclaimed ; his mea charged, and away went the enemy 
helter- skelter. The fort was captured ; he succeeded in holding it, and 
on the dawn of day the British ensign was floating on the walls. 

Pursuing his career with the same spirit, we find him appointed com- 
mander of the Renaldo, in 1812, in which vessel he escorted Louis XVIII. 
to France, and the allied Sovereigns to England, besides affording a pas- 
sige to Mr. Planta, the bearer of the treaty of Paris. In 1814 he received 
post rank. Here we lose sight of the gulleat sailor for a few years ; and 
in 1828 we find him in command of the Blonde, 48, engaged in directing 
the movements of the naval part of an expedition ordered to co-operate 
with the French in the investment of Morea Castle, the last hold of the 
Turks in the Peloponnesus. He again distinguished himself greatly. In 
the 12 nights preceding the surrender he was constantly in the trenches, 
exposed to a terrific fire of musketry and great guns. His gallant bear- 
ing and his courtesy to the allies procured for him the insignia of the 
Order of St. Louis of France, and of a Kaight Commander of the Order 
of the Redeemer of Greece. 

Several other important services were performed by the gallant captain. 
In 1835 he was knighted, and nominated K.C.H. In 1840 he was created 
a baronet. From this date to 1849 he was Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Athens. From 1849 to 1851 at Berne; and from 1851 to 
1853 at Stockholm. This latter appointment he resigned to take the 
command of the Black Sea fleet ; and he became commander-in-chief in 
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It is from the exploits during the Russian war, however, that Admiral 
Lyons will be known to history. The things are fresh in our memory. 

It was during the Russian war that he lost his son, Captain naam § 
Lyons, who was wounded before Sebastopol. The gallant admiral, 
however, notwithstanding this severe loss, continued zealously to 
serve his country. His opinion was respected in the councils of war, and 
his advice afterwards sought in the great war Council of Paris. The Em- 
peror of the French received him with peculiar respect, not only for his 
gallantry, but on account of the courtesy he always exhibited in his in- 
tercourse with the French commanders. 

Since that time the gallant admiral had been created a baron—the 
only creation bestowed for naval honours during the Russian War. 
His reception at Court, and also the brilliant reception given him at his 
own birthplace, as well as at the different public assemblies, must 
be fresh fa our recollection. It was Admiral Lyons who was se- 
lected for the command of the squadron which accompanied her Ma- 
jesty to Cherbourg. Statesmen have not hesitated to heap on him the 
highest encomiums, and well they are deserved. The gallant Admiral 
has served his country truly and faithfully and that country is not in- 
sensible of his great and valuable services. England has lost a hero ; 
glory be to his memory.— West Sussex Gazette. 





It was impossible even to look at Lord Lyons without being interested 
in him—he was so like Nelson, the hero whom more than all others we 
regard with a sort of personal attachment. He had the same features, 
the same complexion, the same profusion of grey inclined to white hair, 
the same eager and half melancholy look. Noone could see him with- 
out being struck with this resemblance. Not only in appearance, but 
also in reality there was something of Nelson in Lord Lyons. He had 
the same devotion to his profession ; he had the same activity in duty ; 
he had the same free and frank bearing ; he had the same art of winning 
the affection of iates a bordinates alike ; he inspired a similar 
confidence in all with whom he came in contact. If we say that he had not 
the infallible genius of our greatest naval hero, it is but fair to add that 
he had not the opportunities which Nelson enjoyed of exhibiting the high- 
est qualities of a commander, that he was always equal to the occa- 
sion, that his services in the Black Sea were not only great— they were 
much greater than the public generally suppose, and entitled him 
alone of all the chiefs in the late war to the honours of a peerage. 

If at first only second in command, Sir Edmund Lyons was from the 
first the ruling spirit of the British fieet, and to him we owe, in an incal- 
culable degree, the success which attended our arms on the shores of the 
Euxine. He it was who organized and conducted the expedition to the 
Crimea, prepared the means of landing, and superintended all so closely 
that, “in his eagerness, he left but six inches betwe-a the keel of his 
noble ship and the ground below it.’ Not only in this matter of the 
transport of the troops, but also in every subsequent stage of the expedi- 
tion, Sir Edmund Lyons gave the most valuable assistance to Lord Rag- 
lan and his successors. How at the battle of the Alma he supported the 
French army by bringing the guns of his ship to bear on the left flank of 
the Russians, and what a conspicuous part he took with the Agamemnon 
on the first bombardment of Sebastopol, are incidents fresh in the recol- 
lection of all. But he had more to do in the way of advice and of en- 
couragement than the public ever heard of. Day after day he might 
have been seen on his grey pony hovering about the English lines on the 
heights of Sebastopol ; he was present at Balaklava and he was present 
at Inkermann. It was thus that having conveyed our soldiers to the 
Crimea he saved them from being compelled to leave it—baffled, if not 
vanquished. A day or two after the battle of Balaklava Sir Edmund 
Lyons, on landing, learnt to his astonishment that orders had been issued 
to the Naval Brigade to embark as man: = as possible during the day, 
for Balaklava was to be evacuated at night—of course, surrendering to 
the enemy the greater portion of the guns. 

On bis own responsibility the Admiral at once put a stop to the execu- 
tion of this order, and went in search of Lord Raglan, who, it appears, 
had come to the resolution of abandoning Balaklava in consequence of 
the opinion expressed by the engineers that after the loss of the redoubts 
in our rear, lately held oF the Turks, we ought to corcentrate our 
strength on the plateau. Taking Lord Raglan aside, Sir Edmund Lyons 
strongly opposed these views ; he pointed out the advanced position in 
the valley in the front of which these redoubts were situated bad been 

nally occupied, in accordance with the advice of those very officers, 
and ia opposition to that of Sir Edmund, who had suggested at the time 
that they were covering too much ; he argued that, as the engineers had 
istaken once, they might be wrong again ; and he clinched his 
argument by saying that, whatever might be the value of his opinion in 
such a case, he was, at all events, entitled to pronoange an opinion as to 
the insufficiency of Kamiesch as a harbour for the allied armies ; that 
this abandonment of Balaklava meant the evacuation of the Crimea in a 








issued ; Balaklava was maintained as our base of operations and the 
army was saved from what might have proved an inglorious defeat, 
if not a terrible disaster. This, as we have said, was the most 
important of all the services rendered by the Admiral, and he well de- 





served the peerage which it earned for him.—London Times. 




















. 84th year, and who entered the Bri 
army very early in life, was the last surviving officer of the famous 
the “ Fire-eaters’”’ as they were called, that went to the Peninsula with 
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gold and eleven silver medals, 
one more than even those of his illustrious commander, the Duke of 
One silver medal was given him by the Duke himself, who 
said on the occasion he was glad to so decorate one of the brave 45th. 
Lightfoot was made a C.B. in 1815. Before he became Major-General he 
was Aide-de-Camp to William IV. and Queen Victoria, and as such rode 
immediately before her Majesty in her Coronation procession. Lieut.-Gen. 
Lightfoot was w native of Birmin; , and was buried in the family 
pound in *, bush an he that town. = nee were es- 
co’ to the tom’ 4th (Queen’s Own) Light Dragoons, com- 
manded by Col. Low. . . ” 


Lord ey awe d to the earldom of Carysfort, in his 35th year.—At Hastings, 
Lord Henry Poyntz Cecil, 20, fourth son of the Marquis of Exeter.—At St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea, Capt. J. Girdlestone, formerly of H. M. 31st and 64th 

At Worthing, Comm. E. Burt, R.N—At Leamington, Vice-Admiral Bigland of 
Bigland-hall, Lancashire.—C. P. Beague, Esq, of Hollam, Somerset, and New- 
court, Devon, late Capt. in H.M.’s 82d Regt.—On his passage from Cambay to 
Bombay, J. Lewes Philipps, Lieut.-Col. H.M.’s 89th Regt.—At Belgaum, Lieut. 
P. A. Robertson, H.M.’s 56th Regt.—At Southampton,,Col. R. Hunt, late of H. 
M.’s 49th Regt., and upwards of 36 in H.M.’s 57th Regt.—In Central India, 
with Gen. Whillock’s Division , of which he was Asst.-Adj.-Gen., Maj. A. R. Dallas. 
—At Cumberland terrace, eee. Lieut.-Gen. Fanshawe, C.B., Royal 
Engineers.— At Brighton, Capt. G. W. Rabett, R.N.—At Courtown, the Earl of 
Courtown.—In Paris, Count Boulay de la Meurthe, Vice President of France, 
when Louis Napoleon was id At Dinapore, Capt. wry HLM. 35th 
Regt.—At Lucknow, Lieut. J. E. Perrin, 5th Fusileers.—At Chester, Orange 
Co., N. ¥., much respected gretted, Mrs. Elizabeth Bradford Abbott, for- 
merly of the Park and Broadway Theatres, in this City. 


Appointments. 

Colonel the Hon. Robert Brace to be Governor to H.R. H. the Prince of 
Wales ; to be x we Byt-Major Lindsay, Scots Fusilier Guards, Bvt-Major 
Teesdale, C.B., R. A, Capt. Grey, Rifle Brigade ; extra uerry, Viscount Val- 
le‘ort, Capt. in the Cornwall Rangers Militia——Edward Herries, Esq., Secre- 
tary to H. M. Legation at Lisbon, is transferred to Brassels ; H. P. Turner Bar- 
ron, Esq., now paid Attaché at Brassels, is transferred to Lisbon.—J. Misick, 
Esq., to be President of the Council of the Tarlg: and Caicos Islands.— A. Mathe, 
—. to be an Unofficial Member of the Executive Council of Honduras.—W. 
Wells, Esq., to be a Member of the Ex. Coun. of Grenada.—E. J. Cloke, Esq., to 
be a Member of the Coun. of St. Vincent.—Major Bird, to be a Member of the 
Legislative Coun. of Ceylon.—Col. Maclean, R. A., to be a Member of the Coun. 
of St. Helena.—S. Petrie, Esq., Director of the Commissariat Department of H. 
M. Army, to be a C.B.—Major Melchior, ot the French Artillery to be a C.B.— 
Charles Clifford, Beg, Speaker of the ‘i .se of Representives of New Zealand, 
is Knighted.—H. dington, Esq., 1» be one of the Commissioners for the 
Government and Extension of the Unive: ity of Cambridge, in the room of D. 
Peacock, Dean of Ely, dec. 


— 








——_— 


Arutp. 

There seems to be little doubt of the return of the 78th Highlanders to 
England, in the Spring, if their services can be dispensed with.—The 6th 
(Enniskillen) Dragoons from England, at Bombay, Oct. 16, in the st. 
Oneida. The regiment has proceeded to Kirkee, where it will be station- 
ed.—The 48th Reg. arrived at Calcutta, Oct. 20, in the st. Hindostan, from 
Gibraltar, via Suez.—We are informed (says the Poona Observer) that the 
head-quarters of the 18th (Royal Irish) Reg. now at Poona, will proceed 
to Mhow, and thence toGwalior, upon the arrival of the 28th from Malta. 
—The following A.D.Cs. have been appointed : Lt. the Hon. A. Stewart, 
R. A., to Maj.-Gen. Dupuis, C.B., commanding the R. A. in India, v. 
Capt. Greene, invalided to England ; Lt. Flood, 53d Foot, to the Chief 
of the staff, in the room of Bt.-Maj. Crealock, who officiates as D.A.A.G. ; 
Lt. Vaughan, 33d Reg., on the personal staff of the Commander-in-Chief 
at Bombay.—Capt. Buchanan, 72d Highlanders, has been permitted by 
the Commander-in-Chief in India to retire from the service by sale.— 
The guns on the fortifications of Portsmouth have been scaled and painted, 
and a small pyramid of shot placed near each, and much attention has 
been given of late to the extension of the outworks of the town, a profile 
of new lines intended to be thrown up from Hillsea to Fort Cumberland 
having been for some months standing. For these new lines alone a vote 
is asked for £135,000. At Gosport, also, much attention has for some 
time been devoted to rendering that shore thoroughly protected by ad- 
vanced lines. Fort Elson has been built at a cost of nearly £46,000, and 
Fort Gomer, at an expense of £92,000, while a chain of intermediate forts 
have been erected, or are in process of completion, at an expense of £300,- 
000, as on the estimate. Fort Gomer will be speedily garrisoned by ar- 
tillery.—The second battalion of the 15tb Foot, under Lieut.-Col. Wing. 
field, has embarked at Portsmouth for Malta.—Much anxiety was felt for 
the troop ship Bombay, with about 300 soldiers on board, bound for In- 
dia. The ship was dismasted and lost some of her crew as she was pro- 
ceeding round to Cork for additional troops. She‘twas afterwards seen 
battling against the storm in a most distressed condition, but still mak- 
ing good headway under jury masts for Plymouth. 


War-Orrice, Noy. 26.—2nd Drag Gds: G Batley to be Cornet. 6th: Lt 
Weatherley to be Adjt, vy Graham, who res the Adjtcy only. 7th: Lt Cleland to 
be Capt, v Goff, who ret; Cor Molyneux to be Lt. 7th Lt Drags: Cor Metcalfe, 
2d Drag Gds to be Cor; E H Kennard, to be Cor. 17th: G B Belcher to be 
Paymr. 4th Ft: H A Fuller tobe En. 5th: G T Beasley to be En. 8th: En 
Wheeley to be Lt, v Black, dec; Ens Shirreff and Coleberd to be Lts. 13th: Lt 
Edwar , 86th, to be Lt, v Stewart, who ex. Lith: S H Pigott, to be En, v 
Robinson, super being absent without leave. 16th: Lt Pennefather, 72d, to be 
Lt, v Crane, who ex; En Witlam to be Lt. 18th: C O Cornish to be En. 20th: 
En Foster-Melliar to be Lt. 21st: Lt Finlay, 78th, to be Capt. 37th: Major 
Atkinson to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col ag who ret; Capt Harrison to be Major. 
4ist: M T B Michell tobe En. 49th: Stevenson and J Holmes to be 
58th: Lt Hingeston to be Ins of Musk. 65th: En Leonard to be Lt, vy Wemyss, 
dec. 71st: En Campbell to be Lt; Lt Campbell to be Adjt, v Cowburn, dec; 
Assist-Surg Warren, fm Staff, to be A rg, V Pirrie, who res. 78th: Lt 
Weekes to be Capt, v Foster, dec; Ens Ewing and Thompson to be Lts; H 
Swanson tobe En. 80th: S P Muirhead to be En. 86th: En Sewell to be Lt,v 
Coates, dec; En Keane to be Lt. 89th: A W Price to be En, v the Hon W HB 
Ogilvy, whose transfer fm 26th Ft has been can. 95th: Capt Batt h-p Unatt, to 
be Capt, v Byt-Maj Macdonald who ex; Lt Parkinson to be Capt, v Butt, who 
ret; En Pearson to be Lt; W G R Herd to be En. Gold Coast Artillery Corps: 
Lt Andrews to be Capt, v Craig, who ret on h-p; Ea Danger to be 
Batt—Capt Ratherford, 70th Ft, to be Ins of Musk. Unatt—Byt-Lt-Col Hol en, 
Capt h-p Unatt, to be Maj. Brevet—Capt Butt, 95th Ft, to be Maj and Lt-Col, 
consequent on the death of Maj-Gen Sir W Reid; Byt-Lt-Col Blacklin, Capt h-p 
Unatt to be Col; Maj Lodder, 66th Ft, to be Lt-Col. Capt Bayly, R E, to be 

be eC 


Maj, conseqnent on death of Lt-Gen Lightfoot; Maj-Gen Byam to : 
Bvt-Col Eyre, bp Unatt, Commandant at Chatham, to be Maj Gen; Byt-Li j 
Walter Campbell, Capt h-p Unatt, to be Col; Bvt-Maj Mitford, Town-Major of 


Malta, to be Lt-Col; Capt Thompson, 14th Lt Drags, to be Maj. 


Navy. 

The Sappho, 12,Comm. Fairfax Moresby, bound from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Australia, has been missing for some time past. Unofficial and 
not very clear reports have reached England, that she was stranded off 
an uninhabited island at some distance trom Sydney. The vessel is said to 
be a total wreck ; a portion of the crew were saved. The letter, on which this 
announcement is made is from a petty officer of the Sappho, and states 
also that Comm. Moresby, from the circumstances of the loss of the ship, 
has become insane. It appears that a merchant ship on passing ob- 
served an encampment on the island ; they sent a boat out to see who they 
were, and found them to be a great part of the crew of the Sappho. The 
men were in a very distressed condition, and some had died of privation. 
—The brig Childers, 12, Contm. Swinburn, from the West Coast of Africa, 
has arrived home, and is to be paid off at Chatham.—Lieut. F. A. Her- 
bert, whose promotion we recorded in the Albion, a fortnight since, is, or 
was, senior Lieutenant of the Indus, 78, Sir Houston Stewart’s flag-ship. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Lieuts: W. W. Oke to the Royal William, for service in 
Ordinary at Devouport.—W. Boulton to command the Firm, 


boat; E. Wil- 
we After some conversation, Lord Raglan said, “Well you were | mot, to /ndus, for guonery ; M. Collier to Nile—Surgeons: J. Elliot, staff, to 
right before, and this time I will act upon your advice.” Sir | Caleutta ; J. P. Burke, to Diadem.—Chaplain: Rev. 8. K. Stothert, of Edin- 
Bimund obtained Jeave to countermand the orders which had been 


burgh, to Illustrious. 
Paomorions.—Consequent on death of Vice Admiral Lord Lyons, Rear-Adml. 

Sir H. Ducie Chads, K.U.B., to be Vice-Adml. io Cory to be Rear-Adml. on 

the res. h-p list ; Capt. Sheppard to be Rear- By these promotions the 

command on Trish station and the superintendence of 

together boy &@ good-service ; fall to the patron: 


Woolwich Dock- 
age of the Admi 


ity.— 





- Donellan and W. H. 


Braud to be Capts., on res. b-p. list. 




































THe Aloion. 








New Books. 

If any of our male readers wish to learn the iniqnities of the greatest 
religious swindle of this age, and to investigate the catechism of a mo- 
dern “Native American” ecclesiastical system, we would recommend 
them to take up the volume recently published by Jas. O. Wright & Co. 
of New York, entitled The Book of Mormon.—It professes to be a reprint 
of the third American edition, originally published at Nauvoo, 18 years 

' ago, under official sanction ; and appears at a first casual glance to be a 
burleeque and blasphemous caricature of the Holy Scriptures. 
Names’ borrowed from the earliest Mosaic writings—doctrines, argu- 
ments, sentences, involving a lower standard of morality, as based upon 
a lower system of Revelation—fill it from beginning to end. A short Pre- 
face contains an account of the rise of the institution, so to say, and the ar- 
gument for and against its depravity, as used by Gentiles, or by the blind 
worshippers of the creed. 

Few things strike the minds of quiet old sexagenarians in these 
days with more astonishment, than the successful progress of man’s be- 
lief in the maintenance of actaal communication between the present and 
the past generations, by means of Spiritualism or other direct Revela- 
tion. The origin and object of these systems are alike due to the craving 
anxiety of mortals to ascertain what has not been declared unto the world 
in the pages of Holy Writ. We leave, however, Spiritualism and the 
other cognate isms, as not appertaining to our present object. Mormonism 
occupies a different and distinct ground, rather resembling the Moham- 
medan Creed ; and we incline to trace out this likeness to some extent 
between the Koran and the Book of Mormon. : 

There is no more effective mode of obtaining notoriety and influence, 
than by pretending to be a messenger sent from God, to informmen of his 
Will. This might at first have been the utmost ambition of both Moham- 
med and Joe Smith ; and had their neighbours and cotemporaries treated 
them less injuriously, and not obliged them by their persecutions to seek re- 
fuge elsewhere—they had both perhaps continued private individuals. But 
to suffer for a cause, be it right or wrong, is sufficient to ensure believers 
in its trath, among the ignorant and more impressionable of mankind. 
The martyr’s crown or the prisoner’s cell too frequently dignifies and 
consecrates the individual, who resists lawful authority, in furtherance of 
misguided principle. It is the privilege alone of high education and in- 
telligent training, to be associated with scenes of suffering, and know the 
sufferers themselves, and yet keep clear of interest or bias on their be- 
half, irrespective of intrinsic worth. With the vulgar, distance and time 
confirm first impressions. A mysterious veil is as it were let down be- 
tween the actor and the spectators ; and what will not bear the fall light 
of truth and investigation is covered and protected by the gloss of super- 
stitious reverence. 

For our own part, we believe that Mr. Spaulding, a New England cler- 
gyman, wrote the MS. of the Book of Mormon as a fictitious history of 
the early inhabitants of this Continent. He died in 1816, leaving the work 
in press ; but a clever printer’s lad, named Rigdon, was struck by the 
clever style of the writing, and communicated it to Joe Smith, one of his 
more intimate acquaintances. By eliminating parts unsuitable for a sys- 
tem of religion based on the Epicurean philosophy or the Arabian theology, 
and inserting culliogs from the Jewish Law and the Old Testament History, 
these two worthy founders of Mormonism shaped the curious volume now 
before us. Joe Smith’s subsequent success as a prophet and preacher—his 
violent death at the hands of alawless mob—the immense spread of Mor- 
mon doctrines after his murder—and the faith, patience, and courage ex- 
hibited by his deluded followers—are well known to all our readers. 
From what we can gather from this book and other sources, we should 
suppose that Smith had a very piercing and sagacious wit, and was well 
versed in all the arts of insinuation. He had, however, no acquired 
learning, and boasted of this fact ; for thus he (like Mahomet) was en- 
abled to insist that;the writings produced by him were really the Revela- 
tions of God, and could not have been forgeries. How should a person, 
who could scarcely read or write, be able to compose a Book of so much 
excellent doctrine, written in such an impressive style? For this reason, 
his followers, instead of being ashamed of their master’s ignorance, glory 
jn it as an evident proof of his divine origin ; and hence they are 
satisfied to hear the same epithet applied to him, that is even 
now given to Mahomet by Arabs—“ the illiterate Prophet.””—Hap- 
pily, the evils of Mormonism soon attained such gigantic dimensions, 
that the strong hand of the Central Government has been extended to 
put them down. The Mormon hierarchy was compelled to stoop to the 
civil authority, when backed by an army and a special Commission. 
Still, we would recommend Utah Territory as a good field for the exer- 
tions of the American Board of Foreign Missions and the other Evange- 
lical and Missionary Societies of this country ; and we think that the 
present edition of this work might with propriety have been dedicated 
to them. 

With great pleasure we acknowledge the receipt, from Messrs. John P. 

Jewett & Co., of Boston, of two thick octavo volumes containing The 
Speeches and Public Letters of the Hon. Joseph Howe. They are “ edited” by 
Mr. W. Annand, M.P. P., of Nova Scotia, though the term scarcely does 
justice to his careful introduction, arrangement, and elucidation of this 
mass of valuable matter. For very valuable matter it unquestionably 
is. During thirty years Mr. Howe has been a prominent man in his own 
Province, and his fame as a debater, an orator, and a politician, has not 
been limited thereto. Sometimes he has carried the public sympathy 
with him—sometimes it has been arrayed against him; but his worst 
enemy must be a simpleton if he deny to Mr. Howe uncommon terseness 
and directness and vigour of speech, and, in all and through all his mani- 
fold dealings with public life, an unquenchable devotion to the interests 
of the Colony which gave him birth, and wherewith he is identified. It 
would, we say, be out of place to tread here the backward path of local 
parties and politics, and impertinent to sit in judgment on the exact po- 
sition of Mr. Howe among his immediate countrymen ; but we must ex- 
press a hope, after glancing at the varied, suggestive, pithy, and elo- 
quent contents of these volumes, that their circulation will extend be- 
yond Colonial boundaries. They are in many respects a very valuable 
addition to the contemporary history of British North America, Here- 
after, as occasion serves, we may cut some extracts from them. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have put out a Boston edition of Lord Duffe- 
rin’s Yacht Voyage: Lelters from High Latitudes, a spirited and entertaining 
narrative of his Lordship’s cruise to Iceland, Spitzberzen, and other 
Northern localities, in his schooner-yacht Foam, A. D. 1856. When it 
appeared in London, we gave our readers some glimpses of its contents, 
and some notice of the cordial welcome which it received from the Me- 
tropolitan press. We are glad now to have it under our own eye, and 
to commend it otherwise than second-hand ; for it combines fair insight 
into scenes and objects not over-written, with just that amount of per- 
sonal interest which beguiles and fixes the attention. 

As for the seasonable novelties for children, which come down upon 
us in an avalanche, how shall we do justice to them? They are too 
many, and—with an exception here and there, reserved for closer ex- 
amination—may be chronicled and left to take their chance. Thus, 
Measre. Crosby, Nichols & Co. send us two pretty little story-books, or 
books of stories, translated from the German, and illustrated. One is 


each ; also a Life of George Washington, written expressly for children, by 
E. Cecil. Stanford & Delisser contribute another small collection, undet 
the appropriate title of The Yule Log ; Appletons the same, yclept Night 
Caps ; and Phillips, Sampson & Co., Karl Kiegler, or the Fortunes of a 
Foundling, complete in itself. 
One trifle merits a separate paragraph. It is simply termed Shadows, 
by C. H. Bennett, and comes hither from C. J. Price & Co. of Philadelphia. 
It consists of a series of lithographed sketches of humanity under various 
forms, slightly caricatured, the supposed reflection of each personage on 
the wall behind him, or her, being symbolical of character or occupation. 
Nor are they very greatly distorted. A fair dame equipped for the pro- 
menade is thus set off and labelled as“ a pretty duck ;” a drunken man 
leaning against a post figures as “a queer fish’; an undertaker, as a 
crocodile; and so on. The little ones may laugh at it.; and the wise 
ones see set forth still once more the tendency of evil habits. 
We conclude our multifarious notices, by welcoming into the arena of 
periodicals one other novelty—The Great” Republic Monthly—of which the 
first number has been issued by Messrs. Oaksmith & Co. It contains 
abundant stores of magazine matter, in which the local-historical pre- 
dominates, and is copiously adorned with wood-cuts.—Long life to it! 
— 


Hine Arts. 


Mr. A. H. Ritchie has drawn and engraved a very well-designed and 
well-executed composition, designated as Washington and his Generals. It 
is on a large scale, the plate measuring three feet, by two. The scene 
is not strictly historical, inasmuch as several of the Revolutionary he- 
roes are grouped together, who assuredly were never at any one time in 
each other’s presence ;—this artistic license having high authority, that of 
Raffaele in his “‘ School of Athens.’ The Father of his Country is of course 
the principal personage ; he stands, leaning on his sword as though addres- 
sing the assemblage, nearly in the centre, and by the side of a table which 
breaks up the monotony of so many clustered figures, of whom those in the 
foreground are for the most part seated. The distribution in this respect is 
excellent, and Mr. Ritchie has managed with singular adroitness the 
difficulties inherent in such a subject. The light streaming in through a 
window is cleverly managed. Among the prominent men of the time 
here represented are Greene, Hamilton, Schuyler, Marion, Lafayette, 
Putnam, and Lee—all being familiar to the well-read in Revolutionary 
story. The occasion is, we believe, the Farewell of Washington to 
the Army. The style is mixed, line and mezzotint and stipple, and 
so well employed that this new presentation of great names cannot fail 
to be exceedingly popular. 


The Atheneum of the 20th ult. thus speaks of an engraving of Dubufe’s 
portrait of Rosa Bonheur. 


“ We have received from Mr. Gambart an engraving by Mr. S. Cousins, 
from Dubufe’s portrait of that queen of the brute creation, that Eve of 
the sop world—Mdle. Rosa Bonheur. It is an intellectual, thoughtful, 
and showy portrait, engraved in a brilliant mezzotintish way, to meet 
the expectant world of her admirers. The face, so firm and masculine, 
with almost stern eyes, close, sagacious mouth, and sprightly, elevated 
eye-hrows, is beautifully engraved, with a truth and breadth worthy of 
all praise. The velvet jacket natty and Amazonian ; the handkerchief, 
skirt, and usual cloudy background are, of course, shirked for economy, 
as pure line engraving is much too slow, expensive, and genuine for an 
age that strives at quick profits and quick effects. The attendant short- 
horned bull, on whose curled forelock this fair Europa rests her white 
hand, no whit dismayed, is excellently wrought in, with its fall, tranquil 
eye, short, stubby horns, and clotted, close, hairy hide. It reminds us of 
the old Grecian story, intended, if not actually true, we suppose, to illus- 
trate the force of habit, of the old woman of Ephesus, who, from carry- 
ing a calf daily home upon her neck, acquired the power of carrying the 
same calf when it became a bull. But we believe this quiet-looking 
rant, with the chestnut hair and brown lake of an eye, is a pet of the 
painter’s, and even follows her in country walks. It was a happy idea 
of so expressing her domination over the animal world, and the little 
French lady looks quite queenly or high-priestish as she plants her do- 
minating hand (the coloured palette just off her thumb) upon the frontlet 
of this bull, that seems standing beside some Grecian turf altar, doomed 
for sacrifice. If this were a painting we should look to see its gilded 
crescent horns hung with garlands of sacred vervain. ‘ 

“ Apart from the crayon look of the engraving, which, except in the 
face, is hardly bold and sharp enough, we must condemn the convention- 
al flattery with which the painter has disguised and falsified the fact that 
Rosa Bonheur is short, and by no means, as he would assert, majestic in 
size. Even photographs make small men look tall, and smail heads 
large ; but then photographie machines are not moral agents, and can- 
not think. Ifa person is short it is an essential part of their individual- 
ity, and should be conveyed in a sincere and truthful portrait. It is a 
fact always in our mind when we think of the accomplished French lady 
of whom we are speaking, and we do not want to think of her as a Pata- 
gonian Queen of Sheba. A painter may turn away a wall-eye from you, 
but he may not idealize so far as to change the stature and add to it a 
cubit. With this exception, Dubufe’s is a good and adequate, though not 
very powerful (because he cannot be powerful) portrait of one of the 
greatest female painters that ever lived, the rival, but as yet certainly 
not the conqueror, of Sir Edwin.” 

PF 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S PRIMARY CHARGE. 

The Bishop of London (the Right Rev. Archibald Campbell Tait) com- 
menced his primary visitation on Thursday the 11th ult., at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the visitation was continued on the succeeding days. 
Wednesday (the 17th) was appointed for the delivery of the right rev. 
prelate’s charge. The clergy attended in unprecedented aumbers, it 
being computed that upwards of 1000 were present. The Times states 
that the delivery of the charge (which extends to twelve columns) oc- 
cupied nearly five hours, but from the clear, deliberate, and emphatic 
manner in which it was read by the right rev. prelate, the greater por- 
tion of it was distinctly audible throughout the extensive area occupied 
by the. congregation. 

The Bishop spoke mildly on the eubject of church-rates, explaining why 
their existence is no serious hardship, but anticipating their commuta- 
tion. He was more distinct in denouncing auricular confession and Pu- 
seyite observances. His Lordship’s views on the more important dutics 
and opportunities of his Clergy drew forth the subjoined article from the 
Times of the 19th ult. 


“ There are occasions when controversy may feel itself disarmed, and 
opinion itself yield to softer and more genial influences. Such an occa- 
sion it undoubtedly is when a man of learning and piety, suddenly raised 
from a comparatively private position to the chief spiritual authority 
in the largest metropolis of the Christiaa world, begins by addressing 
himself in the most humble and practical spirit to the overwhelming 
work to be done. The gap between the powers of a Bishop of London 
and the exigencies of his diocesscan only be imagined by those whose 
verturesome faucies dwell on schemes for the puyment of the National 
Debt, or who sit before a study fire and try to grasp the infinite, He is 
expected to do everything, or at least try everything, and bear all the 
obloquy of failure, when, in fact, all things are against him. Every year 
adds to the number of his flock the population of a large city, That in- 
crease is in no measure or rule, and every year adds crowds to be con- 
verted, stations founded, and missions despatched. The Bishop is single- 
handed. The small circle of dignitaries that surround his throne are li- 
terary men, or far advanced in years, or of uncongenial sentiments, or 
= disposed to sally forth on a hopeless crusade against spiritual 
evils, 

“Vice, ignorance, dissent, infidelity, low recklessness, or respectable 
indifference, may almost beeaid to occupy the vast area over which the 
Bishop is to make himself felt as a continual presence and a moving 
power. He addresses himself to the clergy, and expects deference at 
least from those who loudly proclaim that they do nothing without the 
Bishop, and that episcopacy is the keystone of their system. The mo- 
ment, however, that he urges the duty of submission to a constituted au- 
thority he finds them Presbyterian, ladependent, Congregational, or any- 








Seed Time and Harvest ; the other A Will and a Way—four or five tales in 





thing else rather than Episcopal. He is a legislator as well as a Bishop ; 
but what might pass the Commons finds no favour in the Lords; and 


what passes the Lords is dropped in the Commons. Measure after mea- 
eure is elaborated and thrown out. As hopes expire the evils increase. 
Every’ stands still but the work to be done. Casting a pastor’s eye 
over the whole of the vast flock, and painfully recounting here and there 
fruitless collisions with conflicting schools, all that Dr. Tait can name as 
the actual results of two laborious years are a Home Mission commenced, 
a body of preachers organized, one missionary set to work, a few hundred 
pounds received from private hands, sermons in several aac! pa St. 
aul’s and Westminster Abbey fitted up for service, Exeter Hall reopened 
with tacit consent, a wrong-headed curate dismissed, and the collection 
of a mass of statistics which at least ought to prove the folly of doing 
nothing and making no change. Such is the state of things after one of 
the most able and diligent men ever put on the bench had been labour- 
ing with all his might for the greater part of a generation to infase his 
own busy spirit into clergy and laity, and who had done more than 
seemed possible for one man. It has been Dr. Tait’s singular fortune to 
succeed Arnold at Rugby and Blomfield in the diocese of London. 
“ Dr. Tait addresses himself to the question, ‘ What is to be done?’ 
pode. Sy as the foremost man to encounter numberless, great, solid, in- 
g difficulties, and resolved, if possible, to give a good acconat of 
them. A Bishop, he observes, has no sooner begun his episcopate than 
he finds it drawing to a close. As he sums up the churacter and labours 
of his predecessor, so somebody ere long will do the same for him. He finds 
parishes with one church to twenty or thirty thousand souls. The } t 
room in his palace would not hold the incumbents who have more 
ten tho’ parishioners. In every such case the first thing to be done 
is to get another church, and assign ita separate parish, A population 
of pd oh thousand, he says, with much common sense, is best worked 
with curates under one head. Seeing his diocess so miserably short- 
handed, not one clergyman to two thousand, he rightly grudges the half- 
dozen clergy sometimes assembled ia idle mimicry of Cathedral pomp. 
The vexed question of the City churches he approaches with considera- 
tion for ail sides, and promises a scheme that shall deal with every 
church, retaining those that possess any special interest, adding parishes 
forming one easy cure, giving parsonages where they are wanting, at- 
taching several of the best incomes to the populous and ill-paid parishes 
outside, and still retaining in London, as well as at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, a resident body of well-paid and not overworked literary clergy- 
men. He desires to see the London estates in the hands of Commissioners 
employed for the benefit of London. While resenting the opinion that the 
arts are not to be employed in giving dignity, solemnity, and beauty to 
the houses of God, he expresses himself warmly against a tawdry and 
tasteless style of decoration. and against that attention to trifles which 
seems to stand instead of pastoral or personal solicitude for the condition 
of the soul. He urges the better aad more professional preparation of 
the clergy for their work, and wishes to see it done at the Universities. 
He will not hear of an unlearned clergy, and does not think a man at all 
the less likely to be a good Christian for being learned and well bred ; 
but he would invite the services of all who would bring to the minis- 
terial office proved qualifications of capacity and zeal. Above all, he 
entreats all preachers, in town or in country, to large or small congrega- 
tions, learned or simple, to address themselves to the hearts of their 
hearers a0 as to be understood and felt as well as heard. He deacribes, 
as though he knew it well, the right way of dealing with those who have 
to be brought to feel what they are, what they should be, aud what they 
need for this end; and intimates that they who have a heart for this 
work will not be likely to think it completed and discharged in a scenic 
appeal to spiritual terror and one imposing form of priestly absolution. 
On the other hand, he maintains the Church’s solemn declarations of 
pardon against those who deny any present efficacy, and those who wish 
for more ministerial forms. 

“No doubt, there are those who care not for the salvation of the world, 
present or future, if it be not in their own fashion. Could our three mil- 
lion fellow-townspeople only be brought to appreciate as they ought 
churches of a certain style and altars of a certain decoration, to yearn 
for certain forms culled from ancient rituals or from foreiga practice, 
and to be drilled after the newest fashion of our most fashionable vee- 
tries, then these people would think something done worth the trying 
for. Otherwise, let the three millions go where the please. Let them 
prove by their lives the inefficacy of mere preaching, and shun the dingy 
church for the well-gilt and well-lighted gin-palace. Let them flock to 
every spectacle, and arrange themselves under every Master of the Cere- 
monies. What matiers it? Whose fault is it? Should any reader of 
these remarks be conscious of such a feeling, we beg to suggest that no 
pen or mind of man could devise a stronger argument against his reli- 
gious system ; no voice of authority could pronounce a more awful con- 
demnation. To thigse who can honestly disown such a feeling we beg te 
urge that now is the time for one great united effort for the rescae of 
London. Be churches ever so ill filled, and preachers ever so dull, 
churches and preachers are the established mode of reaching the con- 
sciences of the people. They may do this ill, but without them it will 
not be done at all. This we say as not underrating the labours and 
achievements of Dissenting communities. In our time at least there will 
always be room enough for them as well as for Churchmen. We wish 
them all success. But it is the Church, after all, to which we must look. 
England is bound to give it every chance. Parliament ought at least to 
give it all the legislative facilities in its power. We only hope that no 
clerical prejudices, no mere jealousy of intrusion, no parochial dog in 
the manger, will stand in the way ; and we will not doubt that London 
has the heart, as it certainly has the funds, to realize the vision of 
churches, districts, and clergy raised by the Bishop of Londoa.”’ 


oe 


A TERRIBLE GROWL AT A DUKE’S SPEECH. 


It is not surprising that the more combative members of the privi- 
leged class whose national policy has been so unsparingly assailed by 
Mr. Bright should eagerly rush to its defence. We have already heard 
Lord Shaftesbury’s volunteer vindication of his order, which, according 
to him, is the salt of the political earth, and whose unselfish, unpreten- 
tious, and unremunerated services he would fain have us regard as the 
manna of the desert, inscrutable in its origin, continuance, and capability 
of supplying the wants of men. The noble Earl seems to have thought 
that however closely identified he may have been with the late Admini- 
stration, whose belligerent and prodigal tendencies Mr. Bright has so 
frequently impugned, their vindication had better be left to themselves ; 
while he reserved to himself the task of defending the House of Peers. 
We have now another, and, in his own opinion, doubtless a much more 
powerful champion of aristocratic infallibility. At a meeting to inan- 
gurate a new Town Hall at Dundee, the Duke of Argyle, according te 
his wont, pronounced a patronising speech, of somewhat less than the 
usual length, but characterised by more, if possible, than the usual ad- 
mixiure of commonplace platitude and pretension. That the ex-Post- 
master-General should be found ready on all occasions to glorify the 
Government of which he was a member is natural enough ; and that he 
should think the opportunity peculiarly fitting when he had the ex-Se- 
cretary for War ia the chair of a meeting professedly called for an un- 
political purpose, and when on the platform he saw around him other ex- 
officials and supporters, nobody will marvel. Considering the ominous 
reception given the other day at Edinburgh to Mr. Black, when he ven- 
tured to defend the French policy of Lord Palmerston abroad and his 
exclusive system at home, it may well have seemed to the Viscount’s 
Scotch allies and associates high time to make some show of a rally ; 
and hence the well-planned ambuscade and unresisted occupation of the 
platform at Dundee. 

But his Grace of Argyle is evidently impressed with the firm belief 
that he was born into this world not only to be the greatest of Postmas- 
ters-General and profoundest apologist for hereditary right, but te oe- 
cupy the supreme seat of political judgment amongst men, and to exer- 
cise the power of pronouncing sentence upon the character of statesmen, 
princes, and nations. It must indeed be highly gratifying to the people 
not only of this country but of France and America, to feel that the Mac 
Cullum More has their condition and | in his keeping. He does 
not vouchsafe to tell any of them very much of what he has discerned 
through the mist of his Inverary cogiiations. He has made up his mind 
as regards ourselves, that we are not in a declining state, because the ine 
fluence of every.class in the community, to a greater or less extent, is 
felt by every ruler. Here is wisdom! And this is what the Duke of 
Argyle, after long preface and standing for half-an-hour on ambitious 
tip-toes, gets out at last, as an answer to the allegations of Mr. Bright 
that we spend too much money in making war, and too much money in 
aristocratic jobbing in peace. As for the French, he stands up like a trae 
clansman for his Imperial Chief. The world knew all about Louis Napo- 
leon before he became our ally ; nobody has any right to be squeamish, 
therefore, as to the intimacy or unreserve to be placed in him. About 
slave-trading revivals or bullyings of Portugal there is not a word ; and 
even the feeble sham of a vague regret at press prosecutions is carefully 
guarded, lest, perhaps, any honest or manly word should fall untimely, 
to grate on Imperial ears while two of the Duke of Argyle’s colleagues 
are favoured guests at Compiégne.. But the French people are not to 











imagine that aught of this proceeds from any respect, or consideration for 
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them, says his Grace of Argyle. And why? Because 
they consented to let him mount on their seven years and 
bee traning od him off again! As for degenerate J he 
is of course in a rapid wee Ryn respect for men, and 
what is worse, no regard at all forlaw. We cannot but for the Great 
ee ne Sore Vinee seierhy Coase - 
thas of the North holding his Court of National in the city of 
It cannot be needfal for us to t our wide dissent from many opin- 
fons promulgated by the hoo. me! aE vet ep We know, and 
we are often saying, that he is to od abuse of power with 
its harmless exercise ; and that by bis indiscriminating denunciation of 
all our historic wars and all our ta’ he deters rather 
than encourages men from combining to restrain wanton and waste- 
jaa coy eames and ii by oll y at home 
But if he has left himself open to the charge of blindness and of want of 


discernment in his zeal, defenders of the status quo like the Duke of Argyle 
are on their side assuredly no less blameworthy. According to them all 
is pretty nearly as it should be, and no change is to be hoped for or de- 
sired save such as all classes shall concur in approving. Believe them, 


and there is no such thing as a dominant caste, or an all but exclasive 
ly of admin’ ve power. The Dake of Argyle, who never did 
a or an hour’s service to the public in any capacity, is thrust into 


over the heads of plebeian experience, talent, and worth, be- 
cause he is himself a Scottish Duke, and the son-in-law of an English 
Peer of similar Had he been a commoner—with ten times the 
ty his friends and flatterers have ever ventured to assign him—he 
it have found it difficult at bis age to obtain a seat in Parliament, 
impossible to gain, under fifteen or twenty years’ Parliamentary 
training, any post of importance in Government. No wonder he thinks 
the system au excellent one that adapts itself so munificently to his 
intellectual poverty, and so considerately to his preposterous egotism. 
Bat the nation at large remembers too well that it was through the 
aristocratic irresolution of a coalition mainly made up of such materials 
as he, that Europe was suffered to “ drift” into a costly and sanguinary 
war ; that it was by the blundering and jobbing of departments stuffed 
with men of our privileged order or their dependents that the price we 
‘were forced to pay was double and treble that which it ought to have 
‘been ; and that up to the present hour no guarantee has been afforded 
as against the recurrence of similar evils, either by the renunciation of 
exclusiveness in the composition of the executive, or the infusion of greater 
responsibility in the representative portion of the Legislature. And 
what is the plea, by way of set-off, which his Grace has the ineffable folly 
to rely bool By dint of hard thinking, he has found out that, in the 
course of the last hundred years, three men of the people, unaided by the 
Heaven-born rulers of the land, have raised themselves to—what? Po- 
litical power—titles of honour—signal opulence,—perhaps to good snug 
pensions for life out of the Consolidated Fund? Nota bit ofit. Simpl 
and solely to literary and scientific celebrity! You men of Scotland, 
cries the faspired Argyle, are content with your lot and the system of 
things under which you live, for it gives — peasantry plenty of oat- 
porridge to live upon ; your Robert Burns a gaugersbip for his re- 
ward ; your Hugh Miller a fair price for bis books ; your James Watt a 
place ia [es owed remembrance ; and your Dake of Argyle a Cabinet seat 
n the Administration. Can uny distribution of the blessings of Provi- 
dence be fairer or more delightful? Can any one say that under such 
distribution there is any fair pretence for raising the question of class in- 
¢erests or class claims? We must say that if Mr. Bright does not laugh 
exultingly when he peruses this sublime effort at ao answer to his at- 
[a upon oligarchy, he is not the man we took him for.—London Daily 
‘ews. 
oe 


A Great Law Lorp,—Standing in the narrow Gothic railed-off space 
reserved fur the public—the Throne at the opposite extremity of the 
790 may see on one of the benches to the right, almost every 

‘orenoon—Saturday and Sunday excepted—during the session, a very old 
man with a white head, and attired in a simple frock and trousers of 
shepherd’s plaid. It is a leonine head, and the white locks are bushy and 

So, too, the eyebrows, penthouses to the eyes somewhat weak 

now, but that can flash fire yet upon occasions. The face is ploughed 
with wrinkles, as well it may be, for the old man will never see four- 
score years again ; and of these, threescore, at the very least, have been 

a#pent in study and the hardest labour, mental and physical. The nose is 
@ marvel—protuberant, rugose, aggressive, inquirilig, and defiant ; uno- 
lovely, but intellectual. There is a trampet mouth, a belligerent mouth, 
projecting and self-asserting ; largest ears, and on chin or cheeks no ves- 
tige of hair. Not a beautifal man this on any theory of beauty, Ho- 
garthesque, Ruskinesque, Winckelmanesqne, or otherwise. Rather a 

shaggy, gaarled, battered, weatherbeaten, ugly, faithful, Scotch collie 

type. Nota soft, imploring, yielding face. Rather a tearing, mocking, 
acious cast of countenance. The mouth is fashioned to the saying 

of . hard, pertinent things; notcruel, but downright ; but never to 
wh compliments, or simper out platitudes. A nose, too, that can 

snaff the battle afar off, and with dilated nostrils, breathe forth a glory 

that is sometimes terrible; but not a nose for a pouncet-box or a Covent- 
Garden bouquet, or a fagon of Frangipani. Would not care much for 
4raffles either, I think, or the delicate aroma of sparkling Moselle. 
Would prefer onions, or strongly infused malt and hops ; something 

h onest and unsopbisticated. Watch this old man narrowly, young visi- 
tor tothe Lords. Scan his furrowed visage. Mark his odd angular ways 
and gestures passing uncouth. Now he crouches, pa | dog like, on his 

crimson bench ; clasps one shepherd’s plaid leg in both his hands. Bo- 
therem, Q.C., is talking nonsense, I think. Now the legs are crossed, and 

the hands thrown behind the head ; now he digs his elbow into the little 

Gothic writing-table before him, and buries the hands in that puissant 

white hair of his. The guiddities of Floorem, Q.C., are beyond human 

patience. Then with a wrench, a wriggle, a shake, a half turn, and half 

start Fan very dog-like, but of the Newfoundland rather, now he 

asks a lawyer or a witness a question. Question very sharp and to the 


point, not often complimentary by times, and couched in that which is 
—_ broad Scotch nor Northumbrian burr, but a rebellious mixture of 
two. 


Mark him well ; eye him closely ; you have not much time to lose. 
Alas! the giant is very old ; though with frame yet unenfeebled, with 
‘intellect yet gloriously unclouded. But the sands are running, ever run- 
ning. Watch him, mark him, eye him, score him on your mind tablets ; 
then home ; and in after years it may be your lot to tell your children 
that once at least you bave seen with your own eyes the famous Lord of 
‘Vaux ; once listened to the voice that has shaken thrones and made 
tyrants tremble, that has been a herald of deliverance to millions pining 
‘in slavery and captivity ; a voice that has given utterance, in man’s 
most juent w to the noblest, wisest thoughts lent to this man of 
men by Heaven ; a voice that bas been trumpet-sounding these sixty 
years past in defence of truth, and right, and justice—io oereante 6 the 
claims of learning and industry, and of the liberties of the great English 

. whose ranks he rose ; a voice that should be entitled toa 

in a Walballa of wise heroes, after. Francis of Verulam and Isaac 

of Grantham ; the voice of one who is worth‘ly a lord, but who will yet 

be better remembered, and to all time—remembered enthusiastically and 

affectionately—as the champion of all good and wise and beautiful Ha- 
aman Things—Harry Brougham.—London weekly paper. 

A Gram Specu.ator Trevis us Exrerrence.—Generally speakiog, 
wheat isa wr get grain. It shows well in the field and in statistical 
reports; it looks well in stacks and in the ies; and when well 

, methodically kneaded, judiciously baked, and properly browned 
and buttered into toast, there is no one who will speak more respectfully, 
not to say enthusiastically, of the vegetable than I will. For I am, in 
the main, a man too well bred to do otherwise. But, as an article of 
commerce, & medium for lation, I am emphatically down on the 
whole institution—both “ Winter” and “Spring ;’” the one has proved 
“the winter of my discontent,” while the other is “sprang” a trap on 
me hike that projected over unwary birds which nibble at the same bait. 

remarks may seem severe, but they drop as naturally from me as 
— _ from poe ~ wheat that has been well thrashed. - 
everybody knows, | am “ the son of poor but respectable parents.” 
Istarted in life with this talismanic maxim for money pare tng Buy 
when every one is selling ; sell when every one is baying. Well, some 
few weeks since, wheat, which had been very buoyant, suddenly fell. 
Avery oue waseelling. I had a little money, and confiding in my golden 
rule, “ — in,” and bought at “eighty-five.” Very soon the staple 
dropped to sixty-eight. Now, thought J, is the time to get a 
margin ;” 80 mortgaging the first lot, | bought more. And I’ll ven- 
tare to say that my old mother never prayed so devoutly for her bread 
to riee, as I did my wheat. Bat still it dropped! 
they said, was in the East—(excuse the pun, if the pun is 
Obvious) until, as it still kept dropping; I thought it my duty to go into 
Gaicago and put a stop to it. Thetirst greeting that met me asI stepped 


= 


into the Tremont was & on the balietin board—*“ Wheat is flat.” 
ly was flat enough, but this announcement struck me as be- 
ing a sharp truth. At 11} o’clock I went down on“? Change.” It 
is perhaps needless to say that | found things materially changed since I 
had bought. “ Buyers” were offering “ fifty-five ; everybody appeared 
to be buying ; therefore, following out my aphorism, I sold. The result 
may be summed up : 

Two months since I had money and no wheat ; eeenney I had 
wheat and no money. Now, by the mass, I have neither! The seeond 
lot was a lot—as poor, in fact, as the second edition of Pharaoh’s 
— ar it swallowed the first. But I bought to make a margin, and 


PS apg that most operators will concur with me in the following con- 
ion : 
That to bay at “ eighty-five,” and sell at “ fifty-five,” will not pay, 


. | unless a man does a — large business. That wheat, when it begins to 


fall is a long while the bottom. That when it once begins to 

heat, it very soon becomes too hot to hold. That, after all, the surest 

way to make money in wheat is to plant it in good soil. And lastly, 

that a man going into the Wheat Market, with even a very small capital, 

if he is industrious, and perseveres, may very soon succeed in owing more 

than it is probable he will ever be worth.. Sanpy. 
Chicago Journal. 





Wartow vo. Harrison.—Horse Cavse.—In the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Mr. Mellor has moved for a rale to show cause why the verdict 
for the plaintiff should not be set aside, and a noneuit eatered. Mr. 
Mellor said it was a declaration setting out that defendant, as an auc- 
tioneer, advertised some horses to be sold by auction, without reserve ; 
that plaintiff was the highest bidder for one of them, and that thereby 
defendant became plaintiff's agent to complete the contract of sale ; but 
omitted to do so, whereby plaintiff lost the purchase of the animal. It 
appeared that the plaintiff, at the sale in question, at Bretherton and 
Harrison’s Repository, Birmingham, in June last, bid sixty guineas for a 
mare called Jeannette Pride. Some one bid sixty-one guineas. The 
plaintiff was informed that this bidder was in fact. one Henderson, the 
owner of the mare, and therefore the plaintiff declined bidding any more, 
and the mare was knocked down to Henderson at the sixty-one guineas. 
Plaintiff, however, afterwards claimed the mare, and his claim being re- 
jected, he sued the auctioneer for not knocking down the mare to him, 
at his bidding (sixty guineas.)—Mr. Mellor contended—first, that the 
auctioneer was the agent of the seller only till the hammer fell, after 
that he was authorised to sign the bidder’s name to a purchase note ; 
but he was not employed by the bidder, nor bound to bim in any way. 
Second, the owner (Henderson) had the power to withdraw the mare 
from the sale ; his bid of sixty-one guineas was a countermand of any 
authority to tne auctioneer to sell at sixty guineas ; and if the auction- 
eer had signed any contract to that effect in favour of the plaintiff, Hen- 
derson could not have been bound. Third, it was a case of dispute re- 
specting biddings, which, according to the conditions, ought to have 
been raised at the time, and the mare put up again.—Lord Campbell said 
that if an owner bid at an auction, a bona fide bidder, to whom the lot 
was knocked down, might avoid the contract, on the ground that he had 
heen imposed upon. But he did not see how the plaintiff could be made 
out the highest bidder in fact ; or contend there was any contract for a 
purchase at the sixty guineas, which contract che auctioneer was bound 
to carry out.—Mr. Mellor said that was precisely his argument. An auc- 
tion was said to be a locus penitentia, and either the seller or the bidder 
might retract or declare off until the hammer had fallen.—Mr. Justice 
Erle said: A man puts up an estate for sale by auction, worth £20,000 ; 
@ man, perhaps a pauper, bids that number of shillings, and there is no 
advance : is the sell.r bound to let the estate go?—Mr. Mellor said he 
was clearly entitled to retract. But here the action was against the auc- 
tioneer. What could he do in such a case, after the seller’s countermand ? 
—Lord Campbell said all the judges thought Mr. Mellor entitled to this 
rule.—English paper, Nov. 14. (This case of Captain Warlow’s, R.A., was 
reported at length in the Albion, when it was tried.) 








ANDREW THE FisHeRMAN. NominaLLy Patron Sarnt or ScoTLanp.— 
How this apostle, brother of Peter according to the flesh, came to be 
hailed as the especial Saint of the Scots, does not appear. Of his real 
history, beyond what the gospels instruct us, we know scarcely any- 
thing ; although, according to one tradition, he wa’ crucified at Patre, 
in Achaia; to another, in some part of “ Sarmatia ;”’ both fixing the date 
of his martyrdom as Nov. 30, A. D. 69. His festival in the Church ca- 
lendar dates cirea 359. As the saint is said to have been affixed to a 
cross of the form of the letter X, that figure became the symbol of the 
Scottish labarum, carried at the head of the “ king’s host,” or feudal army 
of North Britain in times early and late, up till the date of the Union 
in 1707. Afterwards being laid in the heraldic Seld over the cross of 
St. George, the conjunction became that most beautiful of all national 
standards, the Union Jack. 

Great as is our regard for St. Andrew in this colony, and much as man 
of Scots blood and descent have had recourse to old country names in 
designating the towns and villages we have founded, there seems to be 
no counterpart, either in Scotland or America, to St. Andrews in Fife- 
shire, which was, in the time of the olden church, the Canterbury of 
North Britain. Traditions current in early Scotland assuming the be- 
lief that St. Andrew was really martyred at Patra, and that relics of his 
body existed and were resorted to for devotional purposes in the fourth 
century, gave out that one Regulus, (a suspectible word, as a man’s 
name,) @ monk in a monastery of Patra, was, circa A. D. 370, “ warned 
by a vision in the night, three days before the Emperor Constantine came 
to the place, on purpose to gather the relics of St Andrew there repo- 
sited, and translate to Byzantium ; Regulus, we say, being admonished 
in his sleep to visit the shrine of St. Andrew, and take out thereof the 
arm-bone, three fingers of the right hand, a tooth, and one of the apos- 
tle’s knee-caps ; it was borne in upon him, he should carefully preserve 
these, and carry with him to a far-western region, in the uttermost parts 
of the world, (“ultima Thule,” perhaps, wherever that was, whether 
northermost Scotland, or farthest occidental Ireland. Regulus (the tra- 
dition continues) was at first dubious what to do, but resolved to obey 
the visionary call ; so putting the indicated relics in a casket, he set 
sail, taking with him one Damianus, a presbyter, Gelasius and Cubiculus 
(another suspectible name), two deacons, eight hermits, and three devout 
virgins. After very stormy weather, the sea pilgrims were wrecked and 
cast upon the iron-bound coast on a bay of which, St. Andrews was after- 
wards founded ; the relics Regulus bore having been miraculously pre- 
served wherewith to endow the chapel of St. Regulus or St. Rule, the 
first bumble cathedral of the metropolitan see of Scotland.””— Montreal 
Pilot, partly taken from Annals of St. Andrews, in Sir R. Sibbald’s “ Fifeshire.”’ 





Buiastine Dangerous Rocks at PLymouru.—Several attempts have 
been made to displace the rock at the entrance of the Devonport Har- 
bour, known as the Vanguard Rock, in consequence of a vessel of that 
name striking upon it many years since, the position of which has since 

marked by a buoy. The second and grand attempt at blasting it 
was made on Wednesday, but tarned out a failure. Capt. Jerningham, 
of H. M, ship Cambridge, conducted the operations on this as on former oc- 
casions, Que of the huge cylinders sent out to the Crimea during the 
late war, for the purpose of blowing up the sunken fleet at Sebastopol, 
but transhipped home ge without being applied to that laudable end, 
was the means employ At ten o’clock on Wednesday morning the 
cylinder which was fourteen feet in length and four feet five inches in 
diameter, and contained about a ton of gunpowder, was sunk into posi- 
tion, the end of the cylinder resting in acavity of the rock, so that if the 
explesion had taken place, the rock would have been split in pieces. The 
concussion would have caused the displacement of an immense volume 
of water, for on a previous occasion, when the quantity of powder used 
was only 200ib., it threw up a water spout to a greatheight. The cylin- 
der was fitted for explosion by galvanism, and the officers immediately 
concerned naturally wishing to reap all the credit of the affair, if suc- 
ces-ful, determined to attempt the blast without the aid of scientific men. 
Their efforts, however, proved a failure, and it was determined to resort 
to Bickford’s safety fuse, of which two lengths were attached to the cyl- 
inder. The explosion was arranged to take place at four o’clock, and as 
the clock struck, two boats pulled to the spot and the fuses were lighted. 
By the time they were lit it was ten minutes past four, and then it was an- 
nounced that the fire would not reach the powder for 15 min. 20 sec. 
The fifteen minutes passed, so did twenty seconds, and the ussembled 
spectators were on the tiptoe of expectation. Another minute went by, 
and it was then evident that the affair was d failure, and that the fishes 
had escaped a fright for that day, at least. So the crowd dispersed with 
every appearance of disappointment. Another attempt was made to ex- 
plode the cylinder on Friday, and. was completely successful. At thir- 
teen minutes after the fuse was ignited the cylinder exploded, carrying 
up a cone of water estimated at 100 feet in diameter at the base, and 
about forty feet high. The effect on the surrounding mass of water for 





some two or more miles in circumference was very great, and a great 
quantity of seaweed and sand was also thrown up. An examination since 





as grappling irons, and the power of haulage applied by steamers. At 
all events, a trial of this kind will be made. The removal of this rock 


It was contended by many scientific 
rock it was indispensable that the po’ 
in the rock itself, but this trial has shown that it may be accompl 

by placing the cylinder in contact with the substance requiring to be re- 
moved.—English paper, Nov. 19. 


A Quack Docror’s Lerrer.—The Medical Journal gives the following 
as a verbatim copy of a letter actually written and sent from York, but 
which, through a misdirection, fell into other hands than those intended : 
“ York, March 10, 1849: Gentlemen,—I arrived safe at York, by the ex- 
press train, after a | pnen journey of seven hours. I hope to find busi- 
ness good, and shall commence in the morning. The health of the inha- 
bitants, as far as I can learn gs | is good, but with perseverance they 
may be persuaded into sickness. I fear not but a good trade can be done 
ag a preventative of cholera, which will answer our purpose equally as 
well as if parties were in the collapsed state. Money must be made, and 
that being our object, at it I go—kill or cure heeds not to me, so long as 
I obtain the rhino. I see a good dodge here, called sugar-coated pills, 
but ours must be all sugar to outstrip them. I would have you to 
aoa at least three tons of pills, done up in parceis of fifty boxes each ; 

ave a few fresh bills struck off, recommending more to be taken night 
and morning than we have hitherto done. They must go down, I shall 
be able to do the whole of York in a week’s time ; and when the pills are 
fairly established we must have the ointment out for the cure of all 
wounds. I feel persuaded that will be swallowed up readily enough. 
I have made one call on ——, booksellers here ; they are pill-sellers, 
and I think they can be persuaded to take one hundred boxes ; and 
being connected with the press, we mast give them an advertisement 
with a long list of cures, stating how miraculous a cure was made of the 
Duke of Wellington, after taking two boxes, and that he now takes some 
before every meal, feeling assured of their health preserving properties. 
There are a great many quacks here ; but of course we are from Lon- 
don, and must outdo them all. Ihave bought a splendid gold guard 
chain here for seven guineas, for I must make an appearance : the inha- 
bitants appear knowing. I must now conclude, with again begging you 
to get the list of cures printed, say a small pamphlet of twelve pages, 
and finich by stating that thousands more could be addaced if requisite, 
PS. Give my love to my wife, and tell her I will write her in the morn 
ing. 





A Great Hicuuann Huntine Marcu.—In the year 1563 the Earl of 
Athol, a prince of the blood royal, had, with much trouble and vast ex- 
pense, a hunting match for the entertainment of our most illustrious and 
most gracious queen. Our people call this a royal hunting. I was then 
& young man, and was present on that occasion. Two thousand High- 
landers, or wild Scotch, as you call them here, were employed to drive 
to the hunting-ground all the deer from the woods and hills of Athol, 
Badenoch, Mar, Murray, and the countries about. Asthese Highlanders 
use @ light dress, and are very swift of foot, they went up and down so 
nimbly, that in less than two months’ time they brought together two 
thousand red-deer, besides roes and fallow-deer. The queen, the great 
men, and others were in a glen, when all the deer were brought before 
them. Believe me, the whole body of them moved forward in —s 
like battle order. This sight still strikes me, and ever will, for they hi 
a leader whom they followed close wherever he moved. This leader was 
a very fine stag, with a high head. The sight delighted the queen very 
much, but she soon had occasion for fear. Upon the earl’s (who had 
been accustomed to such sights) addressing her thus: “ Do you observe 
that stag who is foremost of the herd? There is danger from that stag, 
for, if either fear or rage should force him from the ridge of that hill, let 
every one look to himself, for none of us will be out of the way of harm ; 
for the rest will follow this one, and, having thrown us under foot, they 
will open a passage to this hill behind us.” What happened a moment 
after confirmed this opinion, for the queen ordered one of the best dogs 
to be let loose on one of the deer ; this the dog pursues, the leading ~ 
was frighted, he flies by the same way he had come there, the rest 
after him, and break out where the thickest body of the Highlanders was. 
r?hey had nothing for it but to throw themselves flat on the heath, and to 
allow the deer to pass over them. It was told the queen that several of 
the Highlanders had been. wounded, and that two or three had been killed 
outright ; and the whole body had got off had not the Highlanders, by 
their skill in hunting, fallen on a stratagem to cut off the rear from the 
main body. It was of those that had been separated that the queen’s 
dogs and those of the nobility made slaughter. There were killed that 
day three bundred and sixty deer, with five wolves and some roes.— 
Barelay's “ Contra Mi ag 





Dirricutties or A Frenca Invasion.—It has been broadly announced 
in letter and pamphlet, vebemently declaimed on hustings and at ban- 
quets, that an army of 100,000 men could be transported in twelve hours 
from Paris to Cherbourg. Those who know the facilities of French rail- 
ways might have come doubts as to the conveyance of such a body in 
such time with the means at theirdisposal. But supposing these 100,000 
men, with all the material of war, guns, horses, &c., fairly deposited in 
the Camp de Gare, or at the gates of the dockyard, the question arises— 
how are they to reach the shores of England? The Zouaves and Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes are depicted by French writers as leaping and charg- 
ing on board ships, and carrying them by a grand charge of bayonets ; 
but we are not called upon to believe that, like the saints of old, they can 
make a marvellous passage of the Channel on their greatcoats. They 
must be transported, and how? A hundred thousand men would require 
100 ships of first-class power for themselves alone, besides those for the 
guns and horses. Calculating the difference of burden and the impossi- 
bility of collecting so many large vessels, it may be assumed that 200 of 
one class and the other would be required ; and this we believe to be a 
supply which the nayal and maritime resources of France would not be 
equal to at one effort. Even if they could be furnished, where could 
they be disposed of at Cherbourgh? The Rade and the basins could not 
hold them ; so that the space alone would compel the embarkation of 
such a body to be a piecemeal affair, even supposing the necessary means 
to be available.— Blackwood. 





A Lorp Mayor’s Feast.—At the civic banquet at the Guildhall, Lon- 
don, on the'Yth ult., the following was the general bill of fare :—250 
tureens of real turtle, containing five piats each ; 200 bottles of sherbet, 6 
dishes of fish, 30 entrées, 4 boiled turkeys and oysters, 60 roast pullets, 6 
dishes of fowls, 46 ditto of capons, 50 French pies, 60 pigeon pies, 53 
hams, or ted ; 43 tongues, two quarters of house lamb, 2 barons of 
beef, 3 rounds of beef, 2 stewed ramps of beef, 13 sirloins, ramps, and ribs 
of beef ; 6 dishes of asparagus, 60 dishes of mashed and other potatoes ; 
44 dishes of shell fish, 4 dishes of prawns, 140 jellies, 50 blancmanges, 40 
dishes of tarts, creamed ; 40 dishes of almond pastry, 30 dishes of orange 
and other tourtes, 20 Chentilly baskets, 60 dishes of mince pies, and 56 
salads.—The Removes: 80 roast turkeys, 6 leverets, 80 pheasants, 24 

se, 40 dishes of ; «rtridge, 15 dishes of wild fowl, and 2 pea fowls.— 
essert : 100 pine upples, from 21b. to 3lb. each ; 200 dishes of hot-house 
grapes, 250 ice creams, 50 dishes of apples, 100 dishes of pears, 60 orna- 
mented Savoy cakes, 75 plates of walnats, 80 plates of dried fruits and 
preserves, 50 plates of preserved ginger, 60 plates of rout cakes and 
chips, 46 plates of brandy cherries. 








A Taree-Crtimper Marine Steam Enorve.—The steam-yacht built 
in England, for 11 Hami Pacha, is fitted with engines of a perfectly new 
construction, known as “ Scott Russell’s Patent a Engine,” 
the success of which improvement is most marked. The perfect ease 
with which all partsof the machinery worked was admired by the engi- 
neers connected with marine steam engines who were on board, when the 
trial trip was lately made. Though small, and of a nominal 150 horse 
power, they work up to 900-horse power, with a consumption of 21 cwt. 
of coal per hour, or rather 2}]b. of fael per horse power per hour. The 
advantage of three cylinders is the much greater uniformity of force and 
motion given out than where one or two cylinders only are employed. 
The disadvantage hitherto has been the multiplication of parts by three 
separate engines. This has been entirely removed by the present ar- 
rangement, in which a single crank and eccentric do all the work of three 
separate engines, and so combine with uniformity and economy of power 
simplicity and compactness. 


Spantarps or Yore.—I do hope that before many years are past, 
the virtues of these Spaniards will be understood by the whole world. 
They were born slaves, and have done nothing ever since (as if to make 
bad worse) but change their masters ; for they have always been the ser- 
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News.—The speeches delivered in Westminster 7 ay yreee- 
and the counsel for the defence, on the occasion of the 
ment of Warren Hastings for high crimes and misdemeanours in ries. 
vernment of bad a world-wide fame, from the impression they 
made at the time. No full report, however, has ever been printed of 
et ee greatest orators, Burke, Fox, and She- 
ridan, and of their antagonists, such men as Law, Plamer, and Dallas. 
“This want,” says the “ig in course of being supplied by the 
under Government, proposed and sanctioned by Sir G. U. 
when Chancellor of the gx nemo of the whole of these speeches. 
They will be printed from the Gurney manuscript reports, copies Fed 
which are extant ; and the first volume of the work will, we believe, be 
shortly announced.” 





Oricrs or THe Tirtes of Peers.—Duke is derived from the Latin 
word duz, a leader. Marquis: this title was conferred upon those who 
held the command of the marches, as the boundaries between England and 
Wales, and England and Scotland, were called, when those countries 
were hostile to this nation. Earl ie a title derived from the Saxon word, 
eorl, noble. The earl formerly had the government of a shire. After the 
Conquest, earls were called counts, and from their shires have taken the 
name of counties. Viscount, or Vice comes, was the deputy of the earl, 
Baron: the title of baron is the oldest in point of antiquity, although the 
lowest | in point of rank, of any order of nobility.—* How We Are Go- 
verned,”” by Albany Fonblanque. 








“ Competition being the Order of the Day,” 
GEORGE P. FOZ, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAILOR AND DRAPER, 
Bx UNDER SMALL EXPENSES, BUYS FOR CASH AND SELLS THE BEST 
Imported Fashionable Goods decidedly cheap ; to make to measure, 
PERFECT-FITTING COATS, es AND PANTALOONS, 


Fas tn Che lata y's, snd Whedon Dak eee ata less cost to the purchaser than 
any large or small Ready-made Clothing or Tailor’s store ia this city. 


B@™ NOTE THE ADDRESS. ~O8 
459 BRoaDwaYr. NEW YORE, 
Three Doors Below, West Side of, Grand Street. 








Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS 
HAVE OPENED AND READY FOR SALE, FOR THE COMING SEASON, 7O 
eae RETAIL TRADE, 


he most aE i RICHEST ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ FURS, 


ever offered ey 

Se Eates en coeemnee, peupanet ant manufactured with our usual care, 
expramny Caeeed for Retail om. macornors ered for jon, wiltbe fomod te. 
Se all Hae beer Tey painenaee in demand. also direct particular 


g 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABL 
recent importation. - 


All of which we oifer at the most advantageous prices. 
Cc. G GUNTHER & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane. 





Fr. B. BALDWIN’S 
NEW CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 
THE LARGEST IN THE CITY. 
BUILT BY 
WILLIAM B. ASTOR, ESQ., 
Expressly for the Business. 
NOS. 70 & 72 BOWERY, 
COMPETITION DEFIED 
AS TO 7 
TASTE, STYLE, AND PRICE. 
. THE CHILDREN’S AND YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT 
CONTAINS 
THK GREATEST VARIETY 
EVER OFFERED IN THIS ClTY. 





Cbess. 


PROBLEM No, 519, sy Sam’. Loyp, of Florence, N. J. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in thres moves. 


SoLvTIon To Prope No. 518. 











White. Black. 
1. Kto Kis, Pto Q4. 
2. KweQBs Pwo Q3. 
3. Kt tks P, checkmate. 








PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 
Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 
FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 
COMPRISING THE 
Most Desirable Styles of Coatings, P: 1 Stuffs, Vesti » ae. 
Those who leave their measures, can rely upon having their Garments made in the most 


approved ye style, and the workmanship neatly and thoroughly executed. Sty.z, 
Taste, and Pro! ESS Order: solicited. 








ee YOUTHS’ GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 


WATCHES AND DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
AT RETAIL. 
MANUFACTORY UPON THE PREMISES. 
MANUFACTURERS PRICES.—NO DEVIATION. 
NO INFERIOR GOODS OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 
»@- THE ADVANTAGE TO ~€a 
THE PURCHASER BUYING DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
Will be Readily Perceived. 


DIAMOND RINGS, 
BRACELETS, 





BREASTPINS, 
CROSSES, &C. 
FINE LONDON WATCHES, 


LADIES GOLD WATCHES, 
THE MOST RELIABLE IN USE;—-WARRANTED 


AT THE 
IMPORTER'S LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD CHAINS, CHATELAINES, BRACELETS, 
LAVA, MOSAIC, CAMEO, 
ETRUSCAN, OPAL, AND OTHER 


FINE SOLID GOLD JEWELRY. 
25 PER CENT. BELOW USUAL PRICES AT RETAIL, 
D. C. PEACOCK, LONDON, 
REPRESENTED IN NEW YORK BY 
DAVID RAIT, 
405 BROADWAY, Up Stairs. 





Chess players in America and in Europe are on the tip-toe of expectation re- 
garding the important match about to take place between Messrs. Paul Morph y 
and Anderssen, which will decide the question whether the former is entitled to 
the exalted position of the Chess Champion of the world. It is well known that in 
the Chess Tournament, which was held in London a few years ago, ard ia which 
the Grongest Keows 2 een contended, Herr Anderssen he ny —_ 


against su opsnganintn 28 
seritzky, and on b qualities which he —- mt woe of the iighest 
order ; and it is said that is preparing himself for the contest in which he 
* will soon be engaged. We mast not, therefore, expect the young American to 

gain an easy victory. 


2 


At a special meeting of the Manchester Chess Club, called in com- 
pliance with a requisition numerously signed, it was resolved: “ That 
this meeting, while recognizing Mr. Staunton’s right to decline any chess 
challenge which he might find inconvenient and incompatible with his 
other engagements, deems it proper (inasmuch as Lord Lyttelton has 
only just felt himself at liberty to answer in his ) one capacity Mr. 
Morpby’s appeal to him as President of the British Chess Association) to 
declare its full concurrence in the opinion expressed by Lord Lyttelton 
in his letter to Mr. Morphy of the 3d inst., that in all fairness and con- 
siderateness Mr. Stauntoa should have told Mr. Morphy, long before he 
did, that he declined the proposed match. That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Mr. Morphy, Mr. Staunton,” &. 





THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
848 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTRENTH ST. 





RS. BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall, continues to give Instruc- 
A, 3 = in SINGING, at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street. Application to be made 





MASURY & WHITON, 
or 
PAINTS, 





AND 
OILS, AND BRUSHES, 
N 


ALL KINDS OF ARTISTS’ ee twine AND MATHEMATICAL 
Ss 
STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, . 
No. 111 Fulton St., N. Y. 
M. & Fy the largest of 8 and 


Amongst the pictures are 
GRECIAN amp) ROMAN RUINS is ANTIQUITIES. 
Taaunpe OF EGYPT. 
PAIN, TURKEY, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
AND RHINE VIEWS, &e., &c. 
Orders from an ont of the country filled, at prices from three dollars upwards. 
A very good glass om id assortment of views for te n dollars. 





Views to be found 





GROVER & BAKER'S 
NEW AND ELEGANT 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, ‘ 
495 Broadway, New b—..'R 18 Summer St., Boston ; 730 Chestuat St, 
Phila.; ©; 38 W West 4th St., Cinn. 
B@ A NEW STYLE—PRICE FIFTY DOLLARS ! <8 


gee rover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. sell the two best Machines in use. One makes the 
SauTTLe, 0 StitcH—a stitch 


m LOCK 
mutha font fant IOOOGSOOGIESIE 
are not to be washed 
The other mak 


Sener indian - 





ing the Cecesratep Grover & Ra- 
KER STITCH; or, — Lock 
that 13 Locked. 8 Machine isa 
= inprovemens 3, all previous 

jachines for family use. 
@ Senp ror 4 Crrcerar. -68 

FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 

DR. KANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 

W., F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Exizaseta Sts., New Yorx. 


y, be seen ot ee 4 ofiee, hb 
ly att > ae cel office, wi ao 





may be Woh, Raped be 
attended to 


ro rom the country will 





THE NEW YORK LOOKING-GLASS AND 


ORNAMENTAL FRAME FACTORY, 
434 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
[4 FEW DOORS Bast oF BKOADWAY.]} 
GE GLASS AnD PICTURE FR 
Ls ae areles ta tod Fane Wee WINDOW CORNICES, GILT TABLES 


Importers oking-Ginss Plates Fiates, ‘Saige 


Bam And Genera! lntestor House 
OW PRICES! Good and Substane néial Articles!! Satisfaction gua~ 





ranteed | | !—All Frog Young and old and poor, male and female, can purchase 
their boots and shoes to tet advan 2 at CANTER ? Broad w: 
other establishment in the. pom Sap Re. mus is gh fond 


ares extensively, b his aterials he nly 
1 profi cena of vely, buys mate. c a4 


is satisfied with ema’ hich is a large and satisfactory tu ade. 


and ( 
your “ feet coverings” at CANTRELL’S. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL). 
OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC HIS 
and wanes Assortment of Fine oe Styles pd 5 Soman: 
onsisting of DIAM , RUBY, EM Nai uD), PEARL, STONE CAMEO. INAMELLED 
Ww . all of irs OWN MANUFACTURE. which he in sell at RETAIL at the M -4 
NUFACTURER’S LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. NO PLATED, FILLED or IMIT. 
TION JEWELRY SOLD AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT, 
STERLING SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 
THE CELEBRATED NARDIN WATCHES ; as Se every respect, to the BEST 
MAKERS of the day, and 3u PER CENT. LESS IN I 





AT R. H. MACY'S, 
204 and 206 SIXTH AVENUE, One door below Fourtcenth St, 
Hl. MACY KEEPS HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 
R. H. MACY KEEPS ALL KINDS LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 
MACY KEEPS EMBROIDERIES OF ALL KINDS. 
MACY KEEPS A GOOD STOCK OF MOURNING SETTS. 
MACY KEEPS A GOOD STOCK OF CAMBRIC BANDS. 
MACY KEEPS A GOOD S10CK OF VALENCIENNES EDGING. 
MACY KEEPS A GOOD STOCK OF BLACK LACE EDGING. 
MACY KEEPS LADIES’ UNDER CLOTHING, 
MACY KEEPS HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
MACY KEEPS SHAKER FLANNELS. 
MACY KEEPS BEST STYLE; ALL WOOL FLANNELS. 
MACY KEEPS CaNTON FLANNELS. 
MACY KEEPS BLEACHED AND BROWN MUSLINS. 
MACY KEEPS TARLTON MUSLINS. 
MACY KEEPS ANDERSON'S BOSOM LINENS. 
MACY HAS LINEN NAPKINS, very cheap. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN’S LINEN BOSOMS, 10 cents upwards. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN’S NECK TIES, 25 cents up. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN'S HALF-HOSE, in every quality. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN’S UNDER-SHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN’S KID AND CLOTH GLOVES. 
MACY HAS GENTLEMEN’S WOOLLEN GOODS. 
MACY HAS WOOLLEN BLANKETS. 
MACY HAS HUCKABACK TOWELS, $1 50 a dozen. 
MACY HAS PAPER CAMBRICS, in all colours. 
MACY HAS HEADDRESSES, at 50 cents. 
MACY HAS BONNET RIBBONS. 
. MACY HAS NECK KIBBONS. 
. MACY HaS SASH RIBBONS. 
MACY HAS BLACK RIBBONS. 
MACY HAS COLOURED SATIN RIBBONS. 
MACY HAS GOOD WHITE SATIN RIBBONS, 10c. a yard. 
MACY HAS NARROW BLACK VELVET RIBBONS. 
. MACY HAS WILDE BLACK VELVET RIBBONS. 
MACY, in fact, keeps every width and quality of BLACK VELVET RIBBONS. 
MACY HAS CRIMSON VELVET RIBBON. 
MACY has an endless variety of DRESS FRINGES, TRIMMINGS, &c, 
H. MACY HAS DROP BUTTONS. 
H. MACY HAS DROP FRINGES. 
H. MACY HAS FRENCH FLOWERS. 
H. MACY HAS HAND MADE RUCHES. 
H. MACY HAS HOOP SKIRTS, at 60c., 75c., and $1. 
R. H. MACY HAS LADIES’ CORSETS, 75 cents. 
R. H. MACY keeps a full stock of LAVIES’ UNDER CLOTHING of the very best quality. 
Ladies, please examine, and you will never bother yourselves to make it, as we sell it as 
low as can be afforded. 


R. H. MACY HAS LADIES’ CLOAKS AND RAGLANS, from $2 50 to $7, all very cheap. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, we invite you to call and look us over. Our stock isall new, 
bought cheap. Give usa call; we will save you money, 
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R. H. MACY, 
204 and und 206 | Sixth Avenue. 


MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 
Dox, FAIL TO PROCURE ae: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
teething. it has no equal on It Jem facilitates the process of — by 
— the wee reducing all iceland allay all pain, — is sure 


nd upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yoarselv: feal 
to your tafeate. Perfectly rafe, in all cases. - . Fi fod relief and - 


his valuaole aration is the prescription of one of the most experienced flful fe- 
—_ » payetetons i 2 Re w Kngland, and has oven used with never-failing pat abe hy 
ove believe it to be the best and surest remedy in the world, in all cases 
jarrhow in aac. wheter it arises trom teething or prey tee Sp peeners ame 
If life and health can be estimated by dollars aud i. itis worth ite weight in gold. 

Millions of bo: Seetes are ould oneny year in the United States. It is an old aud well-ried re 
medy. 

Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a 

B@ None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 





Oilice, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


FPURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
HUSTER & SIEDE. 
No. 38 MAIDEN LANE, New York, ; 
Offer their Rich and Elegant Assortment of Ladies’ Furs, consisting of 
HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
ROYAL ERMINE, wn, STONE MARTEN, 
FITCH MARTEN, &c., &c. 
Made up in the Latest Style, which they offer at the Lowest Price. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
CHARLES STREET & CO., No. conga Broadway, 
AND M 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S PANCY "FURS, 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
RUYAL ERMINE, 
MINK, SQUIRREL, 








And every other description of FURS in 
Cloaks, Capes, Victorines, Muffs, and Gauntlets. 

Bue DIRECT IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN SKINS, AND FRACTION: MANUFAC- 

we are enabled to GUARANTSE our FURS in every PARTICULAR, and soli- 

cit_ the careful inspection of every lady before purchasing, as we have sceriaalt to sell at 

VERY SMALL PxUFITS, and as a consequence tnangersie | a sees SY3 Abhe in the FUR 


STRE 
(0. 475 Broadway. 





FPURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
THE LADIES AND PURCHASERS OF FURS IN NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
To our Immense Stock of 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Mink Circles, Mantillas, Half Capes, 
MUFFS ’o 
° CUFFS, 
and V ICTORINES, 

which we will sell WHOL2SALE and RETAIL at an IMMENSE SACRIFICB. 
EURICH & RUCKNER, 
47 Maiden Lane. 





FURS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FANCY FURS, 
RICH AND BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT AND COMFORTABLE, 
Such is the Stock of 
Fars in Lome A Style and Shape, 
THE SPLENDID. Naw BU W BUGHN I MANTEAUX 


GOODS UNSURPASSED BY ANY HOUSE IN THIS CITY 
re oifered for sale at Very Reasonable Prices, 


F. LANDRY, No. 693 Broadway. 


RS! FURS!! FOURS!!! 
LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF LADIE~’, GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FURS for sale cheap for cash at the old wy ete ys Hat Store, No. 9) Fulton Street. 
Also, ELEGANT GENT Y MOLESKLN HA'S at $3 and $3 50, equal to any io this Oiry, te 
ther with an Extensive Assortment of FELT HATS and CAPS, of all styies and quality, for 
Genis’, Boys’, and Children’s wear. 





CHARLES P. _ LENEY, 
0. 90 Fulton ecasaodl 


A FRENC W} MINK MUFF, v ICTORINE AND CUFF, FOR $13. 
FURS, FURS, FURS. 
WM. MACHOLD, 
NO. 457 BROADWAY, BFTWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREETS, 
BFss leave to call the attention of the public to the fact that he is now prepared to sell at 
retail his well assorted stock of 
Fur Mantillas, Capes, Victorines, Muffs, and Cuffs, 


Of Hudson Bay sable, mim, ermine, &c., &c., in the very best and desirable styles, and at 
prices which cannot be beat 


great variety of gents’ for ‘collars and gloves, children’s furs and sleigh robes. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Street, 
nd 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present one stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Which they are offering at RETAIL. 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 


..° Bic ee ae ee 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
T. STEWART & CO. HAVING APPROPRIATED A LARGE PORTION 
¢ of the New Appition wo their Store for the sale of 
Housekeeping Goods, 
request special attention to their Stock of 
— LINENS, SHERTINGS DAMASES, NAPKINS, TOWRLLINGS, inne 
ND PIANO COVERs, BLANKKT 'S, COUNCERPANES, DIMIT. 
LONG CLOTHS, BRILLIANT, PLAIN AND CHECKED 
AMBRIC MUSL INS, &c., &e., &c. 
Being one of the largest oun ever offered in this City, imported expressly for the opening 
of their New Store.—Just received, 
1000 PIEC ES. REAL WELSH, SAXONY, and other FLANNELS, 


25 cents per a. ‘and upwards. 
2500 PAIRS NB WOOL BED esis, 








00 per Pair and upwards. 
BROADWAY, CHAMBERS AND aseais STREETS. 


POPULAR TRADE IN CLOAKS 
.= STEWART & CO. HAVE NOW A SPLENDID AsSORTMENT OF 
Rich Embroidered Velvet Paris Made Cloaks, 
TRIMMED WITH LACE, 
CLOTH CLOAKS AND RAGLANS, 
in every variety, at extremely low prices. 








Broadway, Chambers, and Reade Streets, 
ARDSON’S IRISH LINENS, DAMASKS, &o 

ONSUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINENS, and those desirous of 

obtaining the genuine Goods, should see that the articles they purchase are sealed with 
the full name of the firm, RICH ARUDSUN SONS & OWDEN, as a guaranty of the 
sounaness and durability of the Goods. 
This caution is rendered essentially necessary, as large quantities of inferior and defective 
Linens are prepared season after season, and sealed with the name of Richardson by Irish 
houses, who, regardless of the injury thus inflicted alike on the American consumer and the 
manufacturers of the genuine Goods, will not readily abandon a business so profitable, while 
purchasers can be imposed on with goods of so worthless character. 

° 





NU. B LOCKE. 
(Agents for AICHARDSON SONS & OWDEN.) 
No. 36 Church Street, New Yo r 





FLOWERS. 
ERPETUAL ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES = EVER¥ 
class. Hair-Pins, with other interesting trifles. Jet Ornaments in profusion. 
JAMES phy ‘KER’S, 


Broadway, near Franklin Street. 





RHEUMATISM AND GOUT AN ATED. 
COME, XE 70 THE WATERS AND DRINK FREELY.—BELIEVE AND BE RK 


ST. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 

OM THE ARTESIAN WELL, ST. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 
TURAL dag a ee ve for gpa <r eo © apne oo Want of Action in 
estive an: rinar’ irgant ver im plain’ to 

general Purifier of the B) ipod, Pach — ss aps Seth habsenie acacia 
The <a is appointed Sole Agent for the United States for the sale of the above eele- 


rated Water. Having — ed great benefit himself from its use, he recommenas it for the 
cnre of the above complaints. 


e Water is sold in its natural state by him, and I ph giving an lysis of its pro- 
pert ries, will be given to any one who may require 

The following certificates are a few of the en ie cures produced by its use within the 
past year, and coming from gentlemen well known, divesis them of all quackery. 


From General Webb, Editor of “ Courier and En 
your, = f 27, 1858. 


C. L. Matuer, Esq.—Dear Sir : It is quite unnecessary for me to yt: certificate 
of my experience in relation to the curative effects of the Water of St. Catharine’ 's Weill, Ca- 
ee You will find all you eawire in the colamas of the Courier and 


my both from personal experience and observati 
ta in most cases of Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and Ne araigtn, they wi will find it a = 








Since — Ae, visit to the = . bok i have ney seonel to recommend its waters, as al . 
a — ts that have ever come under my ng 
athe t testimony referred to, is the more valuable, as it was not given to A newer a friend, but 
published for the good of the ye. and in the hope of benefitting the a’ 

ours very truly, J. Watson WEBB, 
New York, May 28, 1608, 
C. L. Mataer—Dear Sir: For inflammatory rheumatism, I have used the Waver from 
Aries, ba a &t St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave me, and found it in the Rehen 
e! 
fhe Water from the well in its natural gue. ho gg being boiled or concentrated, is in 
my opinion to be preferred. EDWIN FORREST. 

It can be had by the bottle, or in any oan ae for transportation, b; lication 

to the sabsoriber, where all further inform it, P ll be given. " Sci 
C. L. MATHER, Agent, Astor House, New York. 


Pee OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for CALIPORMIA, and South P 
er U. B. neo. ‘amciead TAYLOR, will close at 
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he on MONDAY, the tbe Beh af 
Dec. "at 1 o'clock. F I. V. FOWLER, Pos . 
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HOLIDAYS. 
“BOOKS, @c, FOR THE HOLIDAYS. BOOKS, ~ 
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voted to Home Music. It consists of MERRY CHRISTMAS 
Byte ang menage phe ee AND A HAPPY = 
See wows on every 699 BRO At T. J. CROWEN’s, NEW YHAR 
Py bf ADWAY, CORNER OF FOURTH 346 and 348 
rena the Wed Gitis STREET, NEW YORK. Broadway, N.Y. = 
Samant Lover ; 50d the — W Ln Embracing Books of for the Season, D. APPLETON & cannon 
me of the ~ "by Wrloraetn, Poetry, History, Biography, V OF ELEGANT ILLUSTRA COMPANY'S LIST 
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SEYMOUR & CO., 18 Frankfort Street, Presentation FANCY ARTICLES, Useful and Ornamental ; Soum, fall gt, 98 fig TU ref AYOURITE ENGL POEMS. OF THE 
TO LOVERS OF 9 tll rad Card Plate a and all the MOST | nent’ auth : fe morocoe She ODES Atl aes wih spwaris of two hundred 
“MILES 8ST ART, ‘guuey He Qnedvall ba EROWEN Go beanee latest and most Bella”) 1 dra” “Thiastrated wi “Ak cola ciate saan Srlensas nt vol. small do, 
(WITH EXPRESS PERMISSIO epg +? —ILLUSTRATED the Home Journal and the Sanriay Press. S'Sireot, New Tork.” | Bi pathetic ery Goth ei, 300. a nisie of" Sabbath 
APPROBATION ° SHADOWS ee ee Pee . Selovted ea ge ggg 
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aed woe natne aioue wil! wr event haf superior ADY, (the emt- “ Where's Shadow? Here. Po yg Songs an cee silt edges, $1 pp = do fy the anest Blegantiy 
oa on a tal even in oa reteset omni fuy—mm- { wit ewin oo ee; a aay Seat 8 Fy pe 
~~} 77 plale paper, tetonmeeing grea (a ibn minutes: ‘ouchrs, and have all the deli ae Y-FIVE HUMOUROUS cores Act III. Scene 2. no eminent te gg: oe Fin a RE. 1 gilt or. moreceo aid the wart eeptnen: iment 
cream-coloared “ 8 it r rint u hee 
edges. in large quarto massive Turkey Morocco eo ming me Geebiotine ler Sent free by mail on receipt of Plain, 50 Cents ; Coloured, 75 Cents. a by Georgs 3); moraceo exirt, @2—-LIFE OF Sk JON F Sige at EH 
wt Dy were Fo ohne pee EA z pt of the price. by Robert B. Brough. With 0 biography of tee OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 36; 
PRICE SIX DOLLARS. oe ©. J. PRICE & CO. ate xtra cious, $8 15; half sal, $87, authontle sources, 
33 South ublishers and Importers, HE BOY'S Juvenile Books. $5; full calf, $6. 
A180, NOW READY, Sixth Sirect, above Chests BOOK OF INDUSTRIAL INFO! 
MR. ALDRICHE’S NEW HOLID. mi, Phiindetphia, | 118 FAIRY TALES AND FAVOUR hy ee Pd 
THE BALLAD OF B VOLUME, BALL, BLACK & AY GOODS. B W. MAND FAVOURITE HISTORIES oe St I OUR FAVOUR 
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